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Fallacies About Farm Prices. 


In our article ‘‘The Delusion About Prices” in the 
SociAL Economist for February we took exception to the 
supply and demand theory that prices are governed by 
the ratio between demand and supply. In the course 
of the article we had occasion to criticise an essay printed in 
the New York Sux of January 22d, by one C. Wood Davis, 
defending the Gregory King doctrine that ‘‘ prices rise and 
fall as diminishes or increases the per capita supply.” 

In the Sunday Suz of March 18, under the ambitious 
title ‘‘Some Scientific Truths,” Mr. Davis responds with 
something over two columns of a rejoinder. There is 
nothing in the article that would justify a return to the sub- 
ject, were it not that the Suz has given over to Mr. Davis 
its editorial columns to advocate this and other belated, and, 
to modern economists, obsolete economic theories, the 
effect of which can only be to stimulate the fallacies of 
Populism, Nationalism and other economic vagaries now 
so prevalent. 

It will be remembered that the chief point of our arti- 
cle was to show that agricultural as well as manufactured 
products are controlled, not by the mere ratio of supply and 
demand, but by the cost of continuous production of the 
dearest necessary part of the general supply in any given 
market. This ideais evidently new to Mr. Davis, for after 
an inaccurate summary, with a truly sophomoric air he 
exclaims: ‘‘Possibly some sockless Populist may have 
evolved from his inner consciousness as singular and scien- 
tific an economic theory, but has failed to enlighten a 
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waiting world, none of whose citizens would have diffi- 
culty in puncturing such scientific bubbles.”’ 

If Mr. Davis had been better acquainted with the lit- 
erature of the subject, he would have known that the doc- 
trine of differential cost, as a governing factor in prices, is 
as old as the century; also that the Populists are as 
ignorant of it as he is, which is the chief cause of their 
wild notions and irrational conduct in economic affairs.’ 

Since Mr. Davis is writing the economic editorials of the 
Sun, however, it may be well to inform him that the theory 
of differential cost is but the Anderson—Ricardo theory of 
agricultural prices and rent applied to general prices and 
profits. This doctrine was definitely announced by Dr. 
Anderson as early as 1777. It was restated by Malthus in 
the first decade of the century, and elaborately recast and 
systematized in 1817 by Ricardo, and has ever since been 
the distinguishing feature of the accepted doctrine of rent. 
Mill extends the doctrine to general prices. He says’: 
‘‘The value, therefore, of any article (meaning its natu- 
ral, which is the same with its average value) is deter- 
mined by the cost of that portion of the supply which is 
produced and brought to market at the greatest expense.’ 
Under the head of ‘‘ Theory of Business Profits,” * Francis 
A. Walker has also greatly emphasized and elaborated this 
theory. Indeed, the differential cost theory is now prac- 
tically accepted by all modern economists of standing, and 
Mr. Davis is very unfortunate in not having heard of it 
before. 

In analyzing Mr. Davis’ tables, we pointed out (pp. 71 
and 72) that his own facts did not even in a general way 

1It may be remarked in this connection that Mr. Davis gives us to 
understand that he is a farmer, and was some time ‘traffic manager of a 
new western railroad.’’ This may go far to explain his belated state of mind 
on economics ; his clinging to the ancient idea of supply and demand; to the 
crude fallacy that inventions are an injury to society, and to the Malthusian 
notion of restricting population as a remedy for the evils of modern society. 

* Principles of Political Economy, Vol. I, p..589. 


® Cf. /bid, pp. 586 and 587. 
4 Political Economy, Paragraphs 306 to 311 inclusive, pp. 235-39. 
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support his theory, but in many cases flatly controvert it, 
as in the prices of corn : 


Per Capita Propuct. Price Per BusHet. 
PE 656 Cdesedcckceescone 24.4 bushels. $.453 
ia dtatoin. caunkdaaceken 22.4 se -422 
Dok. nih ae eed akan aaae 19.§ ee -582 
er ear 23.2 se -636 


Now, according to the supply and demand theory or 
the so-called Gregory King law, the price in 1881 should 
have been scarcely any higher than in 1870 to 1874, it 
should have been slightly lower than in 1873, and very 
much lower than in 1874; whereas it was $.183 per bushel 
higher than in 1870-1874, $.214 per bushei higher than in 
1873, and even $.054 higher than in 1874. 

We also gave a complete table of the yearly product 
and prices from 1880 to 1893 (p. 73), showing that the same 
was true of wheat, a part of which was as follows : 


Per CAPITA 


Tora. Crop. Propuct. Price. 
cali ici uncatiaelemal ean 498,549,808 10 bushels $.951 
MG ekccscisomnnwenia 383,280,090 "7.5 * 1.192 
EA ide sichinis 0iistsnl ee rama 456,329,000 7.8 ee -681 
ee 611,780,000 9.6 46 .839 
ee 400,000,000 6 " .521 


It will be seen that in 1880, with a per capita product 
of 10 bushels, the price was $.951 per bushel; while in 1893, 
with a per capita product of 6 bushels, or 40 per cent less, 
the price was only $.521, or 45 per cent lower, when, accord- 
ing to the Gregory King law, it should have been exactly 
280 per cent higher. Again, in 1881, with a 7.5 bushels per 
capita product, the price was $1.192 per bushel; whereas in 
1887 the per capita product was 7.8 bushels and the price 
was only $.681, and in 1891 the per capita product was 9.6 
bushels and the price rose to $.839; in other words, 
an increase in the per capita product from 1887 to 1891 of 
23 per cent was accompanied by a rise of 23 per cent in 
the price, instead of a fall of about 35 or 40 per cent. 

Nor does the aggregate crop make any better show- 
ing. In 1893 the aggregate wheat crop was 400,000,000 
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bushels, the price $.521 per bushel; in 1892, with a crop 
larger by 115,949,000 bushels, the price, instead of being 
much lower, was $.103 per bushel higher. In 1891, with 
211,780,000 bushels larger crop, the price was $.318 
per bushel higher. In 1881, with a total crop of only 
16,719,910 bushels (or 4 per cent) less, the price was 128 
per cent higher than in 1893. Mr. Davis made no attempt 
to explain this fatal discrepancy between his theory and 
the facts, but proceeded to reel off another series of state- 
ments of similar character, in evident oblivion of their 
economic significance. Here is a sample: 

‘* That Gregory King’s law is based on a secure foundation is shown by 
every trust and combination formed to maintain prices by restricting pro- 
duction, and its operation is clearly seen when a rail mill that has lain idle 
shares in the profits from rails which it has had no part in producing.”’ 


There is nothing in this that controverts the doctrine 
of differential costs; on the contrary, it is entirely consist- 
ent with it. It is not true that all trusts are formed to 
maintain prices or that they do maintain prices; for, as he 
admits, ‘‘ prices for trust and combination products have 
fallen,” and he might have added, have fallen more than 
the average of non-trust-made products. The reason trust- 
made products have fallen, notwithstanding that they 
supply a manifold greater demand than ever existed at the 
earlier and higher prices, is because, through economy of 
methods and management, they diminish the cost per unit. 

Nor is there anything peculiar in the idle rail mills to 
one who understands the economics of business. If there 
are ten factories under one management, and by economies 
or improvements that are introduced into some of them, 
the market can be supplied by working eight out of the ten, 
it is actual economy to let two be idle. But the capitals 
invested in the idle mills are a part of the general invest- 
ment, just as much as would be an idle machine in one of 
the factories that are working. The profit, if there be any, 
of course, covers all the capital invested in the idle machines 
as well as in those that are working. It is only a question 
whether the product can be supplied at a lower unit cost by 
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working eight or by working the whole ten factories. If 
it can, exactly what any sensible business man would do 
would be to close the surplus two. 

When Mr. Davis was traffic manager of that new west- 
ern railroad, with say a thousand cars, would he insist upon 
having them all drawn over the road when the freight 
could be carried in seven or eight hundred of them? Yet 
the profit of the road would have to cover the capital 
invested in the two hundred idle cars just as much as that 
invested in the eight hundred cars that were in use. The 
cost of running a railroad does not mean merely the cost of 
those particular cars that are kept in use, but the total 
cost of used and unused cars and other expenses of the 
entire system. So it is with trusts that havea large num- 
ber of factories under one management. The rail factories 
are not kept idle merely to restrict the supply and send up 
the price, because no such thing is done. When they are 
idle, if good judgment is used, it is simply because the 
market can be supplied at alower unit of cost without than 
with them. Indeed, that is the way inferior factories and 
machinery go into disuse. 

Again, he says ‘‘ that the cotton grown in 1892 and 1893 
cost less per pound than did that grown in 1888 and 1889, 
although it has sold for 30 per cent less, is too absurd for 
belief, as the yield per acre differed little if any.”” Why is 
it too absurd for belief ? The absurdity consists rather in 
regarding it as absurd. One might as well contend that 
the unit cost of producing wooi can only vary with a 
change in the cost per head of raising sheep. But this 
would only be true if the sheep were raised entirely for the 
wool. If, however, sheep are raised primarily for the mut- 
ton, with wool as a by-product, or for wool, with mutton as 
a by-product, the cost of raising wool would fall with every 
rise in the value of mutton and vice versa without any 
change whatever in the cost per head of raising sheep. 
The same is true of cotton. Cotton-seed oil has become a 
rapidly increasing by-product of the cotton crop. To the 
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extent that the income from cotton-seed increases, the cost 
per unit of raising cotton fibre is diminished without any 
change in the cost per acre of raising the crop. The best 
proof of this lower unit cost is that cotton growers are 
as prosperous with the low price as they previously were 
with the higher. Indeed, if this were not so, cotton 
growers would all have been bankrupt long ago and the 
industry obliterated, because, with the exception of the war 
period, the price of cotton has been downward from the 
beginning of the century, as the following table clearly 
shows, which nothing but a diminution of the cost of pro- 
duction per unit could make possible : 


YEAR. QUALITY. Price Per Pounp. 

BOER. ccccessesee Middling Uplands $.36 

ee “ “ 304 

eae - ie -23 

ere er = = 133 

| eee “ - 12 

eer a - 14 

eee 7 ” 124 

ae TTT “ ws 19% 

OO cececes " ” 133 

eee ” ” 11? 

Pei6ctkeudenes " ss 10 

ee “ “ .08 7, 

Daiisendedes “ “s .08 to $.0738 

eee eren “ “ 08; in Jan. to 
$.07,9, in Mar. 


In order to furnish some astonishing data, Mr. Davis 
deserts official statistics and tells of his own speculative 
experience, to the effect that in 1889-1890 he bought corn 
at $.10 a bushel, and by holding it over ‘‘ until May, 1891, 
realized from $.50 to $.65 a bushel for it, or five and six 
times the price of eighteen months earlier and three and 
four times the unit cost.’’ There is nothing inconsistent 
with the doctrine of differential cost in the fact that a por- 
tion of the crop of a low-price year should sell very much 
above its own cost of production when held over untila 
subsequent high-price year. The held-over corn might be 
a portion of the least expensive part of the previous year’s 
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crop, and being held over it could be sold at a price deter- 
mined by another crop the cost of the dearest portion of 
which might be more than double its own cost. But it 
would require almost a famine to make the cost ‘ five or 
six times” that of the previous year. But, unfortunately 
for Mr. Davis, no such phenomenon occurred in 1890-1891. 
There doubtless were people in some parts of the country 
who managed to get corn without paying anything for it, 
but such transactions come under another head than eco- 
nomics. If Mr. Davis bought corn at $.10 a bushel in 
1889 he must have been practicing the ‘‘ smart-one”’ on 
some impecunious neighbor. For, according to the agri- 
cultural reports, which, with all due respect, must be pre- 
ferred to his isolated speculation, the price of corn in 1889 
was $.283 a bushel. In 1890 it was $.50, and in 1891 it was 
not $.50 to $.65, as Mr. Davis asserts, but only $.406 a 
bushel. If he can buy corn at $.10a bushel when other 
people have to pay $.28, and can sell it at $.65 when other 
people can get only $.40, he can easily get a million dollars 
for the information of how it’s done. 

He then quotes the following from our article: 

‘‘In 1800 the average price of beef was $.047 per pound; in 1883 it was 
$.142 per pound, an increase of 202 percent. Mutton was $.056 per pound in 
1800 and $.153 in 1883, an increase of 173 per cent. Butter was $.185 per pound 
in 1800 and $.325 in 1883, an increase of 75 percent; while sugar in 1800 was 
$.187 per pound and only $.094 in 1883, a reduction of 50 per cent, and it is 
still lower now. No one acquainted with price phenomena will seriously pre- 
tend that the rise of over 200 per cent in the price of beef, 173 per cent in the 
price of mutton and 75 per cent in the price of butter is due to a permanent 
under-supply of beef, mutton and butter during this period, and that the fall 
of 50 per cent in the price of sugar is due to an over-supply.”’ 

Remarking on the above, he says: ‘‘ Were the alleged 
advances verities, it is doubtful if anyone would contend 
that such advances were due to a defect in the supply 
that every well-informed person knows has not obtained 
over long periods. But is it a fact that the alleged ad- 
vances occur?” 

It will be seen that Mr. Davis admits that if the price 
of beef and mutton have risen, his theory falls. Now, our 
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authority for these facts is Carroll D. Wright. They are 
taken from pages 454, 455, 456 and 457 of the Massachu- 
setts Labor Report for 1885, which contains 364 pages of 
statistics of wages and prices for 131 years from 1752 to 
to 1883. Moreover, this is one of the most exhaustive and 
thoroughly reliable investigations of wages and prices, and 
covers the longest period, ever made in this country, and 
by our most competent and impartial statistician. It is 
safe to say that the American public and economists every- 
where will accept Carroll D. Wright’s figures in preference 
to the guessing of Mr. Davis. 

Without giving the source of his information, he says: 
‘‘From 1801 to 1820 the price of beef and mutton in 
Massachusetts each averaged $.08 per pound and butter 
$.22.”" This does not agree with Colonel Wright’s figures. 
According to the report referred to, in 1800 beef was $.047 
per pound; in 1810, $.084; in 1820, $.089; mutton was 
$.056 in 1800; $.074 in 1810; and $.069 in 1820; an aver- 
age of $069, and not $.08; and butter was $.185 in 1800, 
$.203 in 1810, and $.24 in 1820, an average of $.209 in- 
stead of $.22. 

He then refers to the report of the Aldrich Senate 
Committee, of which, by the way, Carroll D. Wright was 
also secretary, as giving the price of butter in Boston, Jan- 
uary, 1883, ‘‘ at from $.35 to $.41 a pound, and six months 
later, still in the year 1883, at from $.20 to $.22 a pound, or 
about the average of the first twenty years of the cen- 
tury,’ and remarks, ‘‘ these official figures are not in accord 
with the statements of the SociAL Economist.” On the 
contrary, if not dishonestly twisted, these figures are in 
strict accord with our statement. The concluding part of 
the above sentence, ‘‘or about the average of the first 
twenty years of the century,” is incorrect. It is only true 
of the $.20 to $.22, which was the lowest point butter 
touched during the year. ‘Taking his own figures for the 
whole of 1883, the average is about $.30 cents per pound, or 
32 per cent above the average of the first twenty years of 
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the century. But why quote against us the average of the 
first twenty years of the century when our statement was 
based on the price in 1800 and 1883, especially as the 
official report gave the average price for 1800, 1810, 1820, 
but did not give the average for the twenty years. In 1800 
the price of butter was $.185 per pound. Thus from the 
average of his own figures, which are less reliable than the 
average given by Colonel Wright, the price of butter has 
increased about 62 per cent during the century, which is 
entirely consistent with our statement as based upon the 
unjuggled figures of the official report. 

Indeed, there is nothing in the report of the Aldrich 
committee that conflicts with Carroll D. Wright’s earlier 
statistics. But if Mr. Davis’s statements were all as 
straight as they are kinky, they would in no wise invali- 
date our point that the price of beef, mutton and butter 
have greatly risen during the century, while the prices 
of sugar, cotton, iron and other products have greatly 
fallen, which both the Senate report and the Massachusetts 
report and everybody’s experience demonstrates. 

Now since all reliable statistics demonstrate that some 
farm prices have actually and permanently risen during 
the century, and since Mr. Davis admits that no one 
would contend ‘‘that such advances were due to a defect in 
the supply that every well-informed person knows has not 
obtained over long periods,” it is obvious that the supply 
and demand theory utterly failed to explain the prices, 
and hence Mr. Davis’s contention falls worthless to the 
ground. The equally obvious fact that the price of 
manufactured products has permanently fallen is just as 
unaccountable on the ‘‘ supply and demand” theory, for 
no one in his senses wili contend that there has been such 
a continuous over-supply of these things. 

On the other hand, the theory of differential cost 
easily explains both the rise in the prices of these farm 
products and the fallin the prices of manufactured com- 
modities. The farm products have risen because the cost 
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of production per unit has increased more through the rise 
of wages than it has been diminished through improved 
appliances; and the price of manufactures has fallen be- 
cause the cost of production per unit has been diminished 
through the use of improved machinery more than it has 
been increased by the rise of wages. Indeed, to pretend 
to explain the contrary movement of prices on the ‘‘ sup- 
ply and demand ”’ theory involves the absurdity of assum- 
ing that the producers of beef, mutton and butter are mak- 
ing from 100 to 200 per cent profits while the producers of 
manufactured products generally are losing from 25 to 75 
per cent, an absurdity in comparison with which Coxey 
populism is wisdom itself. 

The further statement ‘‘that the price of labor rises 
and falls as the supply is relatively small or great,’ is 
known to every person who has employed masses of men, 
only emphasizes the limit of Mr. Davis’s knowledge of the 
subject. As we have frequently pointed out, this neither 
is nor ever was true in any permanent sense regarding 
wages. But on the contrary, wages have for centuries 
moved in direct opposition to this superficial formula. 

These are but a few samples of the columns upon 
columns of uneconomic vagaries to which the New York 
Sun is being committed by Mr. Davis. In its Sunday 
issue of March 26 another batch was furnished in a three- 
column editorial on ‘‘ Machinery and Industrial Depres- 
sions,” in which it joined the ignorant clamor of socialists, 
anarchists, single-taxers and populists against the use of 
improved machinery, ridiculing the idea that inventions 
contribute ‘‘ to the progress of the race and the march of 
improvement.” After enumerating a long list of indus- 
tries, such as cotton, leather, lace, watches, wood working, 
printing, telegraphy, railroading, ocean traffic, metal work- 
ing, horseshoeing, agriculture, etc., in which improved 
machinery has been most effective in cheapening products 
and injuring the people, and showing ‘‘ what a frightful 
condition would now be that of the wage earners of all 
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lands” if these inventions had been equally used in India, 
China and Japan, he says: 

‘‘When we contemplate the possibility of such conditions, we can 
heartily commend the wisdom of the Chinese ruler who, legend hath it, caused 
all the farm machinery in the empire to be destroyed, and its reconstruction 
prohibited upon pain of death.”’ 

As if this were not enough to complete the circle of 
absurdities, on Sunday, May 6th, he emerges with a four- 
column article on Malthusianism, proclaiming that the 
human race is doomed to greater and greater poverty 
because of its incapacity to increase production as fast as it 
multiplies the population. And, he says, ‘‘ Population does 
tend to increase and does increase in a geometric ratio. 
Primary forms of food do not increase in any ratio what- 
ever.”” Thus, in one article, all the calamities of society 
are due to the fact that, through improved machinery, pro- 
ductive power has been too rapidly increased. And in the 
next, the human race is hurrying to perdition, because it is 
unable to increase production as fast as it multiplies popu- 
lation. 

Of course, neither of these contradictory positions con- 
tains enough common sense to entitle it to be taken seri- 
ously. Everybody knows that improved machinery is not 
impoverishing but is steadily enriching the countries that 
use it. And everybody with a modicum of information 
knows that the capacity to feed the human race was never 
so great as to-day. The only thing to be taken seriously 
in reference to Mr. Davis’s articles is that the New York 
Sun should editorally be the victim of such confusing, con- 
tradictory, and for the most part, mischievous fallacies on 
important public questions. 








Disaster of Low Politics. 


Would not efficient political and legislative action, on 
the part of either or both our political parties, have averted 
the financial crisis of 1893 and the existing industrial 
depression in the United States? We do not believe that 
financial crises must return periodically, merely because a 
certain measure of time has elapsed since the last crisis. 

Social and financial cataclysms are not necessary to 
bring health and power of another kind, as tempests of rain, 
wind and lightning are essential to recuperate vegetation. 
They are of the nature of social diseases and not social 
restoratives, and among diseases they rank with smallpox, 
yellow fever and cholera. No community ever had reason 
to ascribe any great improvement in human conditions to 
a financial crisis as its cause. The utmost advantage to be 
hoped for is to learn from it how we may avoid a return of 
the calamity. 

In the SocIAL Economist for May we undertook to 
demonstrate that the financial crisis of 1892-93 and the 
existing industrial depression were proximately and effi- 
ciently caused by the free-trade threat embodied in the 
results of the election of 1892. This carries us back to the 
previous question, What caused the election of Cleveland 
in 1892, along with majorities in both houses of Congress 
pledged to overthrow protection. It may be that it was 
the intervention of the Populist vote between the usual 
Democratic and Republican votes. The Populist vote in 
the Southern States came off from a Democratic vote so 
large that its withdrawal produced no disaster among office- 
holders of that party. In the Northern States it came 
chiefly from the Republican column, into either the Popu- 
list or the Democratic. All this, though true, is only the 
surface truth. There is the still previous question, How 
came the Populist party to spring into numerical strength 
sufficient to poll a million votes atthis time. If it did 
not have a wise plan, what is the exact value of its popular 
impulse? How came the Democratic party, which has 
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been on all sides of the tariff question, to nail the free 
trade flag to its mast for the first time confidently and 
boldly, for this campaign? ‘The country was never so 
prosperous. Why then were discontent and accusation 
strong cries? And when they were raised, how came 
forty-five per cent of the votes of the people to be cast for 
a free foreign invasion of their own markets? And how 
came one-twelfth of the popular vote to be cast for the 
vagaries and dreams of Populism ? 

By this route we get back to the condition of the 
popular mind in 1892 as being particularly misled, frivo- 
lous, uninformed and contemptuous of serious problems. 
The condition pervaded all parties and took on protean 
shapes. The press generally admitted it by descending 
from all pretense of instruction and argument to pictures, 
personalities, trivialities and avowed contempt for all prin- 
ciples. The means employed by party managers to get 
votes, by candidates to get nominated, by newspapers to 
get readers, like the low level of Coney Island bunco 
steerers, all implied contempt for the intelligence of their 
patrons. 

There need be no scruple about avowing that the 
means most lavishly used and most extensively relied upon 
by the managers of both parties was the brutal, debauch- 
ing, fatuous farce of buying votes with money in all close 
districts. In a period in which a President boldly buys 
the enactment of a tariff law with patronage, it is not 
to be supposed that our American Hodge or Snooks will 
refuse a ‘‘ five’ and vote for nothing. The national and 
State campaign committees expended very little money in 
honorable campaign work; most of the leaflets and pamph- 
lets on both sides were sold at a fair price instead of being 
given away by the organized ‘‘leagues”’ which published 
them. Nearly all the speakers, and perhaps all who were 
of any note, spoke nearly at their own expense, irrespective 
of whether they were candidates or not. Expert speakers 
and popular orators were notin demand. The Republicans 
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exhibited an oratorical ‘‘shoeblack” from Ohio who could 
not have cost much, and the Democrats furnished Northern 
audiences for Southern speakers who had put an end to 
their own occupation at the South by the shot-gun policy. 
For after all, where speech only on one side is permitted, 
it is not likely to be listened to by many persons. 

The committees despised arguments and openly avowed 
their respect for nothing but purchase, intrigue and a low 
order of nationality humbug. ‘‘Can you talk Slav to the 
Hungarian Jews or to the Poles or Czeks, or Italian to the 
Sicilians ?’’ was the inquiry made of those who were will- 
ing to aid in a campaign of education. ‘‘Do you under- 
stand the Lutheran School question in Illinois ?”’ 

It may be true that against these indications of 
degradation in the tone of political endeavor are others 
which in part offset them. All men read so much, and 
the general diffusion of intelligence places most men so 
nearly on the same level that it is no longer possible for 
the average orator to be very instructive to a moderately 
well-read audience. They have read all he can say, put in 
rather better shape than he puts it. Perhaps also they 
have read the answer to it. As he proceeds with his 
speech, many of his hearers feel disposed to regard most 
of his points as venerable ‘‘chestnuts,”’ sophisms, truisms, 
or half truths. The increasing intellience of an audience 
may be carried so far as to relegate the orator into re- 
tirement. 

It may well be claimed, too, that the adoption of regis- 
tration laws with such rapidity and unanimity by both 
parties, in so many widely separated States, proves a strong 
desire on the part of by far the larger majority of the peo- 
ple that all voting shall be honest, and that the actual pay- 
ment of money, when made, is rarely made to induce men 
to vote against their party principles or convictions, but to 
induce them to vote on the side in which they believe, and 
for which they would always vote if they voted at all, 
whether with or without pay. 
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Nevertheless, it is greatly to be regretted that astute 
party managers should believe it to be shrewd to squander 
such vast means in the apparent purchase of unwilling 
voters. The reputed sums expended are so vast as to make 
republics more costly than royalty. Whether they do not get 
the votes they buy, or would get them if they did not buy 
them, hardly lessens the degradation of the habit. Itisa 
familiar fact that in one district the buyers of votes cor- 
nered all the small bills in all the banks, stores, etc., on 
election day, and by that trick bought, for $2 each, votes 
for which their adversaries could only pay in $10 and $20 
bills. By such practices the party managers sowed far 
and wide the fatal poison of distrust in their honor and 
principles, in a way which no protestations of virtue could 
undo. Insuch a race the party which is really most virtu- 
ous will suffer most. That to which such practices are 
habitual will have no good name left to lose. 

The Republican party did much to earn its own defeat 
in 1892 by being too content with its past, and not wide- 
awake to present needs. The merit of having given a title 
to wages to four millions of slaves at the South is a great 
one, but its sufficiency unto the day is not perennial. As 
a party it had duties to perform toward twenty millions of 
white and free wage-workers throughout the land. Eman- 
cipation is partly an affair of law, but more largely of pay. 
The work of political education, when carried just far 
enough to make a wage-worker a protectionist, must not be 
stopped through any fear that he will become a trade 
unionist. The party that stands for protecting American 
workmen against the products of foreign labor should not 
halt when asked to consider the grinding effects of unre- 
strained American competition between wage-workers. It 
should meet boldly the question whether wage-workers are 
hindered or aided by the subsidized importation of new 
foreign competitors and customers. 

The Republican party was born to a heritage of pro- 
gressive policies. It cannot afford to cease to believe in 
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population as a source of wealth or in man as the object of 
society. It cannot center around a class, clique or cabal and 
say, ‘‘ These are they that own me.” It cannot go over 
to Malthusianism and say, ‘‘ We have too many workers. 
A black death is needed to raise wages.”’ It is bound to 
know that the more numerous the millions to be provided 
for, the greater is the excess of sustenance for all, the less 
the need of abstinence by any, the more abundant and 
equal the distribution of consumable wealth to each, and 
hence that prosperity, hope and perpetual youth and vigor 
are with the party that intelligently champions the welfare 
of the laboring masses. ‘This is to be done by maintain- 
ing industrial organization, improving all the processes of 
industry, keeping everybody profitably employed, causing 
and compelling all men to live generously, joyously, 
largely, broadly and hopefully. We must have no mean 
policies toward labor, either in the line of grinding its 
wages down to any foreign level, diminishing the supply of 
the coin and currency in which they are paid, tightening 
hours of labor until they become a war. of the employer 
against the laborer’s physical welfare, or thwarting the 
freedom of laborers to mass the aggregate supply of their 
labor through trade organizations in a manner to lift them 
as nearly as possible into equality with the employer in 
fixing the terms of the wage contract. 

The little finger of the employing manufacturer 
should not be more potential in the councils of a party that 
purposes to be loyal to duty, than whole platoons and 
brigades of the workmen whom he employs. The Repub- 
lican party shrinks and winces as if hurt when the manu- 
facturer makes campaign donations to both parties equally, 
or to the free-trade party alone. It should not. It should 
know that the Judases who carry the sack are not all dead. 
Such an one values the contracts he can get from the win- 
ning party more than the principles professed by the losing 
one. ‘They should only take pains to see that such are not 
honored as Nestors in guiding the councils of the party 
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they pay to defeat. The manufacturing contributors gen- 
erally preferred a policy of corruption and purchase to a 
campaign of education and argument. This is not new. 
Men who owe their fame and power to buying and selling 
goods, easily transfer their mercantile faculty to votes. 
They are not trained in guiding opinion in any other way 
than by purchase. 

It is not to these that the strength of the protectionist 
conviction among Americans is due. On the contrary, the 
men throughout the United States who have most honored 
and aided the protectionist cause are those to whom it has 
stood tor a simple and evident conviction of duty and 
theory of patriotism, untarnished by any taint of large 
business profit. The Republican party has been more 
oppressed than helped by the burden of the rich men it 
has carried, too many of whom have been riding free. 
Many of the votes cast against it by those who complained 
of the plutocrats in the saddle meant ‘‘no more free rides 
on this jackass.”" The party became weak wherever manu- 
facturers were numerous and powerful. It was strong 
chiefly in those rural districts which were free from the 
odium engendered by dominating selfishness and avarice. 
Hence the manufacturing classes themselves are largely 
responsibie for the growth of the monstrous delusion that 
a protective tariff is a mode of oppression to labor. They 
were not all sordid and illiberal in promoting educational 
work. Buttoo many of them could not conceal their inher- 
ent assumption that they were the recipients of plunder. 
They rather prided themselves upon their frankness in pre- 
ferring to buy voters outright rather than, as they chose 
pharisaically to phrase it, to corrupt public instructors 
with bribes or cheat the people by fallacies. Being ill- 
grounded in the protective doctrine as a truth, they 
accepted its profits as stealings, because they had the 
power, and declined to induce any to defend on principle 
what they shrewdly grasped without faith or scruple. To 
Overcome the odium thus brought on the protectionist 
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cause by the men of wealth whom the general prosperity 
engendered by the tariff has made, requires all the influ- 
ence and fair fame derivable from the many good and true 
men who have made the tariff. The good and great mem- 
ories of America’s disinterested protectionists will never 
perish. From Hamilton through Clay and the Careys, 
down to Greeley, Thaddeus Stephens, Etheridge, Morrill, 
Kelley, Blaine, and the theoretical protectionists of later 
influence, Reed, McKinley, Frye and Hale, they present 
an intellectual phalanx which has always had the solidity 
that comes only of conscience and wisdom. No cause they 
advocate can even be soiled by the quality of the interested 
myrmidons who render it a stench through their narrow 
personal greed. 

The third formidable error of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties consists in having lacked the financial 
courage and statesmanship to supply the people with a 
rational substitute for our improvised system of war cur- 
rency, even when nearly thirty years had elapsed after the 
war ended. The stability of our internal commerce needs 
a credit currency legally redeemable in coin. It is not 
enough that the limitations on its volume, and the good 
credit of the government, raise it to a par with coin. Coin 
of gold and silver should have moved daily to all points in 
performance of its proper duty of redeeming the paper 
note. It should have the quality of elasticity and converti- 
bility by virtue of the assets on which it is issued, irre- 
spective of any credit of the government. It should be 
issuable in any volume for which borrowers are ready to 
offer good commercial bills and notes. These features 
distinguish a currency created by the wants of trade, and 
must always be deficient in one which owes its origin 
wholly to the wants of government. Had the Republican 
party, when it approached the so-called resumption of specie 
payments in 1879, put forward a banking policy adequate to 
the wants of the country, involving a retirement of the war 
issue of government notes and a substitution of bank notes, 
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centering in a bank of the United States to insure the 
redeinption in coin, these results, tending directly to render 
such a crisis as that of 1893-94 impossible, would have 
occurred : 

First. Gold and silver would have been actively utilized 
in effecting the daily coin redemption required in such a 
system, and the vastly increased work found for both to do 
would have arrested and prevented in advance much of 
the tendency toward non-use of silver which has actually 
ensued. 

Second. The free issue of bank notes in the West and 
South, subject to no other test than their daily redemption 
in coin, and to no other strictures as to their volume than 
the ability of borrowers to give good security for their repay- 
ment in coin, and in redeemable banknotes, would have 
imparted an elasticity ard flexibility to the currency which 
would have kept rates of interest in the South and West 
satisfactory to the country merchants and to the farmers. 
These being able to borrow all the money they would need 
at their home banks, no popular hatred to banks would 
have been engendered. No ten, twelve or twenty per 
cent rates of interest would have come into vogue. No 
Farmers’ Alliance and Populist parties would have sprung 
into existence, with theories of a two per cent rate of inter- 
est, to be attained through the everlasting distribution of 
greenbacks in exchange for an interconvertible bond bear- 
ing two per cent interest. 

Third. The public mind would have been so pre-occu- 
pied with the discussion, led by the intelligence and enter- 
prise of the North, Northwest and Pacific States, of the 
merits of a bank of the United States, working in connec- 
tion with a system of free national State and private banks 
held to their work of redemption by the Federal Bank, 
that it would not have been mired in a slough of tariff 
reform ignorance and malice, led by the memories of the 
Confederate rebellion and the asininities of northern dough- 
face stolidity, incapacity and density. 
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Fourth. Under these circumstances there would have 
been no relapse of the country generally into its present 
crawling and maggotty manifestations of infinitesimal 
Coxey leadership, and no pilgrimages of cranks and beg- 
gars assuming to instruct Congress. All this creeping of 
corpuscular incapacity out of organization into chaos is due 
to a movement of the national life out of its whole into its 
atoms. There would have been no breaking up of national 
policies into nomadic chimeras and individual crankism if 
national parties had been equal to their opportunities. 
Hence disintegrating policies, like free trade, free silver 
coinage at a time when silver bullion is at half its coin value, 
‘* free ships” when that shibboleth is made a cover under 
which to destroy our coasting trade, and the like, would 
not have won their little hour of disastrous triumph. The 
country may as well understand now that if these disin- 
tegrating and disrupting tendencies are to go on increas- 
ing in their intensity as they have recently done, a condi- 
tion of social and civil war is near at hand. 

To avert such national degradation, statesmanship, in 
one party or the other, of a broader and deeper kind than 
any now at the front must rise to the surface. The Demo- 
cratic party must aim at some higher ideal than merely 
getting the offices and converting their own backs into a 
Confederate saddle. The Republican party must arrive at 
some more courageous policy than that of standing, like 
Simon Stylites on his lonely pillar, and pointing with out- 
stretched arm at its glorious record of war for the Union, 
emancipation of slaves, and paying off the debt, until it is 
paralyzed from excess of retrospection. If it leaves the 
wages question to the Populists and the currency question 
to the Farmers’ Alliance, then out of this despised Nazareth 
of morbid finance and diseased economics will come the 
party of the future. It is not too late for the Republican 
party to find out how lamentably, and in how many 
respects, it has taken on fossil conditions and ceased to 
learn new things. It isin its power to fold up its wad of 
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ill-distributed bank notes, close its dark-lantern booths for 
buying voters, relegate to back seats the small-fry corrup- 
tionists who have brought contempt on its arguments, 
order its mean, rich manufacturers to get down from its 
band wagon, as their presence is odious, send them and 
their divided contributions wholly to the other side, and 
again go to the country, as it did in 1854 to 1860, as the 
party of progress for the working masses. To do this its 
foremost principles must again be those of the greatest 
good to the greatest number, which in the present condi- 
tion of industry means simply ‘‘the highest wages to 
wage-workers”’ and the highest, amplest, most compensa- 
tory standard of life for all. 

This is the new gospel of true American policy. It is 
more Democratic than Democracy. It is more Republican 
than Republicanism. It is more social than socialism. It 
should be more popular than Populism. Either the three 
parties would have to be regenerated to get down to it. 

The danger now is, not that the Republican party will 
not win in any coming elections. Its overwhelming suc- 
cess at all points is assured as soon as the people get any 
opportunity to vote on a national scale. The real danger 
is that the Republican party will accept its now certain 
return to power as an indorsement of the methods and 
errors which helped on its defeat in 1892. Sucha blunder 
would be Bourbon in its blindness. It would delay the 
coming of the brighter day. If its return to power is to 
be the signal for an outburst at once of popular joy and of 
industrial relief, it must show its capacity both to learn and 
to forget. It must establish a perfect telephonic communi- 
cation between the capitol where it reigns and rules, and 
the simple home and heart of every toiler in the land. All 
must know not only that the now stagnant and rusting 
wheels are again moving, and the furnace fires are ablaze 
as never before, but that their ruddy light glows upon 
soot-begrimed and stalwart muscles whose genuine friends 
are in power. 








The London Times on Eight Hours. 


The London 7imes has always been one of the rock- 
ribbed and immovable obstacles to the growth of a sound 
public sentiment on the question of the moral right of the 
working masses to judge for themselves what should be 
the length of the working day. The attitude of the wage- 
workers is that man is of more value than profits, and that 
on a question affecting the bodily and mental welfare of 
three-fourths of society, the three-fourths are the proper 
judges of what will conduce most to their welfare. From 
their point of view, therefore, it is not essential to the 
justice of the eight-hour movement that the Salford demon- 
stration should turn out to be universally true. If it were 
true that wage-workers generally could not do as much 
work in eight hours as in ten, the wisdom of the eight-hour 
movement would still stand. It does not rest, any more 
than the abolition of slavery, serfdom, sweating, coolieism, 
or contract labor, for its moral sanction on its superior 
profitableness to the employing class. 

It is, however, a confirmation of its social wisdom 
when we find its opponents, among whom the London 
Times stands at the head, waking up to the fact that they 
have been mistaken in that which has codnstituted their 
only ground of hostility, viz., that it sacrifices the profits 
of employers. It was the workers themselves who, cent- 
uries ago, discovered that overwork defeats its own object. 
They embodied this truth in hundreds of homely aphorisms, 
such as ‘‘ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
‘« The bow that is always bent has no spring,” ‘‘ The candle 
that burns at both ends is soon gone,” ‘‘ He that makes 
his back broad will find plenty willing to ride,” ‘‘ The 
more you do, the more you may do.”” When a man’s work 
takes on faults of dullness or stupidity because he is over- 
working, it is usual*to say that it ‘‘smells of the lamp,” 
z.¢., it stinks. When he strains for speed in a manner 
that leads to mistakes, even the Latins, twenty centuries 
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ago, advised him /estina lente, to make haste slowly. The: 
wage-workers cut this down into ‘‘The more haste, the 
less speed.”” When millions of working men thus combine 
to frame their working creed into maxims, which are the 
most imperishable of truths, any adjustment of society in 
conflict with them must require constant readjustment. 
This is just what has been going on in the labor world. 

The French Ministry has just been beaten on a ques- 
tion involving its opposition to the eight-hour day. At all 
points the question is coming into more respectful recogni- 
tion. In this point of view the following comments by the 
London 7imes onthe Mather experiment are like the visit of 
Nicodemus to Jesus at night. They indicate that light is 
breaking even on the most reluctant, and on those who are 
slowest to learn. They are nearly as important as the 
Salford test itself. It says (March 29th): 

‘Everyone who has given any thought to the eight- 
hours question must have deplored the unscientific manner 
in which the discussion is conducted, and the total absence 
of the careful experiments which alone can furnish data for 
a reasonable conclusion. Thanks to the public spirit of 
Mr. William Mather, M. P., we are now in possession of 
the results of an experiment made with great care, upon 
an adequate scale. . ‘ , It is very satisfac- 
tory to find that, in face of this disadvantage, the forty- 
eight hours week has been entirely successful. On wages 
alone there is a fractional increase in proportion to turn- 
over, measured in money. Compared with the ratio of the 
preceding six years, there is an increase in the ratio for the 
experimental year of 0.4 per cent. But this loss is exactly 
balanced by economy in gas and electric lighting, wear and 
tear of machinery, fuel and lubricants, and miscellaneous 
stores. Crediting this economy to wagesaccount, the ratio 
of wages to output remains entirely unaffected by the alter- 
ation in the hours of labor, while the fact that the money 
output has had to be earned by a somewhat increased 
amount of actual labor is an item to the credit of the forty- 
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eight hours week. It is hardly possible to put in a statisti- 
cal form the way in which forty-eight hours’ work becomes 
equal in practical efficiency to fifty-three hours’ work. 
There is indeed a very marked diminution in the percent- 
age of lost time, which is evidently due in part to a stricter 
discipline. But that stricter discipline becomes possible 
only through the abolition of the breakfast hour and the 
early work that rendered it necessary. The direct saving 
in time, though considerable, and carrying with it an 
indirect saving not easily given in a statistical form, does 
not account for the whole of the increased efficiency of the 
forty-eight hours. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
men, having breakfast at home before beginning their 
day’s work, are both morally and physically better fitted to 
carry it through with energy and efficiency, as they are 
certainly less tempted to comfort themselves by an early 
visit to the public-house. 

‘* We have never heard of anybody who thought long 
hours of work a good thing in itself. The difficulty in the 
minds of those who object to off-hand cutting down of the 
hours of labor has always lain in the unanswered question 
whether the industry of the country can afford what no one 
doubts isa boon. Shorter hours with reduced wages would 
be a very doubtful benefit to workmen. Shorter hours with 
no reduction in wages and no increase in efficiency of labor 
would simply lead to the transfer of orders to other coun- 
tries, where English capital might, indeed, find remuner- 
ative employment, but where English workmen would 
scarcely be welcomed. The thing we all desired to see 
proved is just what Mr. Mather thinks he has proved, and 
seems to us to have proved, so far as one experiment, how- 
ever carefully made, can prove anything. If, with wages 
at their present level and with hours reduced to forty- 
eight per week, English industry can maintain its position 
as against foreign competition, then everyone will rejoice 
to see the example at the Salford Iron Works extensively 
and indeed universally followed.” 








Coxeyism and the Interest Question. 


The speech that ‘‘Gen.” Coxey would have made from 
the Capitol steps, had his treatment by the Washington 
police been more hospitable, would have been upon the 
subject of rates of interest. He would have assumed to 
show how they could be made low. Very few men are less 
competent to form an intelligent opinion on this point; 
nevertheless it is the one on which he tramps to show his 
earnest and aggressive impulses. It is the very one on 
which he has more opinions than upon any other subject, 
the only difficulty with his opinions being that they are 
not intelligent. It must not be assumed that he and the 
whole rank and file of the Populist army have not thought, 
and in their way read, talked, discussed and agitated the 
subject. That is just what the Farmers’ Alliances and 
Populist clubs have been doing. They have thought 
more about it for a decade than all the rest of the people 
of the country put together. It is to magnify and exalt 
what the Populists call ‘‘ the question of finance”’ that the 
train-stealing hordes of discharged ‘‘ desert-claim ’’ cowboys 
from the far West, unemployed skirmishers for a job from 
the East, and wandering minstrels of distress from the 
Central States, are marching on the capital. 

Their minds are upon that subject as intelligently and 
as intensely as the minds of the crusaders of old were upon 
the capture of the Holy Sepulchre, or as those of the dis- 
ciples of Mr. William Miller, half a century ago, were upon 
the end of the world. In the Populist platform of 1892, 
the idea which sets these people marching is thus expressed : 

‘‘We demand a national currency, safe, sound and flexible, issued by 
the general government only, a full legal tender for all debts, public or pri- 
vate, and that without the use of banking corporations; a just, equitable and 
efficient means of distribution direct to the people at a tax not to exceed two 
per cent per annum, to be provided as set forth in the sub-treasury plan of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, or a better system; also by payments in discharge of 
its obligations for public improvements.”’ 

What these people believe can be done, is, that every 
man who desires to borrow money can be enabled to do so, 
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at two per cent interest per annum, on application at a 
federal sub-treasury to be located like the post-office in 
every town or county, and run by a federal officer. The 
form in which he is to obtain his loan will be that of gov- 
ernment notes, of which the same platform says: 


‘*We demand that the amount of circulating medium be speedily in- 


, 


creased to not less than $50 per capita.’ 

This is virtually a demand that the banks of the coun- 
try of all kinds now loaning at six per cent be closed, and 
that the government take their place as the universal 
banker at two percent. It is to take as security for the 
loans whatever it thinks proper to lend upon, the ‘‘col- 
laterals’’ being a question of detail. The government 
notes it loans are to be at all times convertible into a bond 
bearing two per cent interest per annum, so that borrowers 
who have borrowed more money than they know how to 
invest at a profit may return the greenbacks to the govern- 
ment in exchange for the bonds and draw two per cent on 
their money until they need it for use. The theory is that 
no other lender will be able to charge more than two per 
cent interest so long as the government is ready to loan at 
two percent. The argument that two per cent interest is 
as high a rate as money should bear is based on the fact 
that the great trust companies borrow at two per cent and 
nearly all the large banks borrow all their deposits without 
paying any interest whatever. This is the Populist mode 
of ‘‘abolishing interest,” as the progressive income tax is 
the Populist mode of abolishing profits, and the ‘‘single 
tax” is the similar mode of abolishing rent. 

The two per cent theory as to interest, to be effected 
by an intercoavertible bond, which has been taken up and 
made a propagandum by the Farmers’ Alliance and a plat- 
form by the Populists, was originated by one Kellogg, the 
author of a book entitled ‘‘A New Economic System,” 
which appeared probably as early as 1858. 

Mr. Kellogg was a sincere, but very untrained, self- 
made and illogical reasoner. He made out a strong case 
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against interest by rehearsing a great many calculations of 
the enormous burden which interest imposed upon labor, 
by always assuming that labor earned it ail, without the 
aid of the capital on whose loan the interest is paid. This 
of course is a radical error at the start. Also that the inter- 
est receiver is a sort of wolf’s den where all the tracks lead 
in and none come out. By assuming that the interest 
receiver never disburses interest in other forms of distri- 
bution, such as wages, food, clothing, etc., interest as a 
mode of distribution can be readily imagined to be a vast 
maw, Gorgon or Moloch, swallowing up all other forms of 
wealth and rendering back nothing. 

Kellogg would take some small sum, say the sum 
which it cost Queen Isabella to fit out Columbus on his voy- 
age of discovery, and show that if put at compound inter- 
est at six per cent without reimbursement or expenditure 
during the intervening four centuries, it would now amount 
not only to more wealth than all North and South America 
contain, but to more than all the wealth of the world. Such 
a thesis involves the same fallacy as Sir John Herschel’s 
famous computation in the interests of the theory of Mal- 
thus, that the progeny of a single human pair, increasing 
only at the rate of one birth every year, and beginning at 
perhaps the building of Solomon’s temple or the Exodus 
from Egypt, would now have amounted to a population 
which, standing each on the shoulders of the next below, 
would reach from the earth’s surface up to the moon. 
These propositions have no more value in economics than 
the celebrated case of shoeing a horse at a penny for the 
first nail, twopence for the second, and squaring it to the 
thirty-second, have in blacksmithing. It never occurs to 
these valiant arithmetical economists that by simply esti- 
mating the natural increase in the number of one’s ances- 
tors by supposing each of them to have had two parents, 
we arrive almost as speedily at a period at which our fore- 
fathers could not have stood together on the planet with- 
out mounting on each other’s shoulders and standing three 
deep, like the athletes in the circus. 
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Prof. Marshall (p. 621), in discussing loans to coster- 
mongers in the London markets, which are made at Io per 
cent a day, says that ‘‘a farthing invested at ten per cent a 
day would amount to a billion pounds sterling at the end of 
a year.”” And yet this does not prove that this rate of 
interest is oppressive or is otherwise than beneficial to the 
costermonger and fair toward the person who lends him 
the money. 

Elsewhere Prof. Marshall and others state the frequent 
or average profits of costermongers to be twenty per cent 
per day on the small capitals they employ, without which, 
however, their day would be wholly lost, at least in that 
business. If, therefore, the loan to a costermonger of two 
pounds enables him to buy the fruit for his day’s sales, 
without which he would be idle, and if he thereby earns 
twenty per cent on forty shillings, he is the possessor at 
night of eight shillings, of which after paying ten per cent 
interest, four shillings, he still receives a compensation of 
four shillings for the day’s work. But for the loan his day 
might have been an uncompensated day of idleness. Inter- 
est is usually a division of a value saved from sacrifice, or 
of an earning which, but for the loan, would not have been 
made. 

Meanwhile, the degree of time, attention and local 
acquaintance with the trustworthiness, or otherwise, of 
costermongers, which is required to make the profitableness 
of such a business possible, is so great, so slowly acquired 
and so rare, that those who lend in it do not get more per 
diem as compensation for their time, service and money 
combined than about the equivalent of what they could 
obtain for equal time, attention and skill in similar grades 
of other business. Hence, though theoretically the loan of 
a farthing ought to expand in a year into a sum which the 
thirty richest men in the world could not pay with their 
combined fortunes, yet in fact the lenders at these rates 
usually average during the year an equal partnership with 
the borrowers per pound of capital loaned, and probably do 
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not get more than a fewfold the compensation per diem 
which the borrowers themselves are enabled to earn by 
means of these loans. 

If loans to so irresponsible a class of customers should 
be made by governments of any kind, they would speedily 
degenerate into gifts and sheer robbery unless these 
impecunious borrowers should be found to be much better 
pay than their richer neighbors. The United States 
undertook to lend out among the people of the several 
States their respective quotas of the ‘‘surplus’’ which had 
accumulated in the treasury in 1830-33. Before it was 
all loaned out there was a sad deficit, and brokers were 
called upon to cash the President’s salary certificates. But 
we believe no part of the intended ‘‘loan” has ever drib- 
bled back into the treasury. So the government made a 
‘‘loan” to help build the Pacific Railroad, and has never 
received so much as one cent of principal or interest. 

There is really nothing about loans or interest to cause 
the humane to go into sackcloth and ashes, any more than 
in wages. 

If we could suppose all wage-workers never to spend a 
dime for anything, the wage-workers would own all the 
wealth of the world in three years. The interest receivers 
would require eleven years. The neglected element in the 
interest argument is the fact that interest, like profits, rent 
and wages, is obtained for consumption in most cases, and 
speedily goes into the market with the basket on its arm 
or the purse in its hand in the purchase of all sorts of con- 
sumable commodities, or summons labor to extend the 
very works and plants by which labor itself is employed. 
In this next disbursement it may be wages. Hence, the 
coupon-cutters do not swallow up society in the way that 
such Peter the Hermits as Kellogg and Coxey figure that 
they ought to. 

Kellogg’s fusillade against interest is the Bible of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. When published it attracted the 
friendly attention of Horace Greeley and Henry Carey 
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Baird. Indeed, Baird published it com amore, and often 
echoes its views. Later, Judge Kelley, of Philadelphia, and 
Joseph Medill, of the Chicago 7ribune, listened to the song 
of the two per cent siren, at least fora time, only changing 
the rate of interest to one cent a day on a hundred dollars, 
or 3.65 per cent perannum. In this aspect Judge Kelley 
introduced an interconvertible bond bill into Congress, 
making sonorous speeches in its behalf, and the Chicago 
Tribune blossomed into praises of the deciduous fad. Nu- 
merous journals indorsed it. The Greenbackers always 
praised it. 

So the two per cent interconvertible bond idea had a 
paternity before it was found among the bullrushes of 
Populism. 

In every point of view the scheme is without merit. 
It is vitally at war with every tendency toward a secure 
and elastic system of money lending and low rates of inter- 
est. If the government notes to be issued under it should 
be made redeemable in coin, almost before the act could be 
passed there would be a run on the government for its coin 
which would break the treasury. Thereupon gold would 
go up to 200 premium at a jump, and might not stop until 
it reached 1,000. It would place our government notes 
about where the Confederate notes were at their worst, 
because the quantity in which Coxey’s army could bor- 
row notes would be infinitely beyond any known to Con- 
federate, Argentine or ‘‘South Sea”’ finance. Moreover, 
the ‘‘interconvertible bond”’ idea would not act as a means 
of funding the legal tender notes in the manner claimed. 
Those who would want to borrow would be of the kind to 
whom two per cent interest per annum would be no attrac- 
tion. Only the very heaviest lenders care even for a 3.60 
per cent bond. No one can imagine business men invest- 
ing ina two percent bond. Hence, those who would need 
the currency would never need the bond, and those who 
would want the bond would never need the currency. 
They are as far apart as the cowboys of the ranches are 
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from the trust companies. No such phenomenon as inter- 
convertibility or elasticity would accompany the measure. 

Meanwhile, what our Populist dreamers need to learn 
is that the entire potency which society embodies of forces 
which tend toward reduction of rates of interest, is to be 
found in those very banks which the Populists make their 
chief target of reproach. In demanding a perpetuation of 
the government note issue, they are logically calling for 
the suppression of true and pure banking. ‘They are pre- 
ferring Barabbas to Christ. It is the greenback issue 
which staves off the day of sound banking and makes inter- 
est rates high. No bank can lend the government’s note 
at so low a rate as it can lend itsown. The perfection of 
industry and the cheapness of its product are attained in 
the degree that the power used in the industry comes with- 
out cost. Bank credit is more nearly a costless agent than 
any other medium which can be employed in exchanging 
goods. 

To obtain costless bank credit as the means of effect- 
ing the exchanges we desire to effect, we must permit the 
banks to issue, loan, redeem and cancel their own notes, 
leaving the rate at which they shall do so to the freest pos- 
sible competition. 

‘*Gen.”’ Coxey might as well hope to make meat cheap 
by closing all butcher-shops, as to make rates of interest low 
by closing all banks. Cheap money is one thing. The 
cheap use of money for a period of time is another. 
Money is cheap when it goes but a little way in the pur- 
chase of commodities, because its large volume has caused 
prices to rise. But one of the commodities which money 
has to purchase is interest itself, z.¢., the price of the use of 
money for a period. When commodities rise in money 
price, this particular commodity of interest may rise with 
the rest or not, according to two other facts, viz., the facili- 
ties which are afforded to lenders of money, and the general 
profits of trade. 
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Importance of Hawaii and Samoa. 

Until 1886 Hawaii was nearer to the territory of the 
United States than to that of any other power, the distance 
to San Francisco being but 2,100 miles, while the British 
fortified port of Victoria, with its neighboring dockyard of 
Esquimault, and coal mines of Nahaimo, was 2,360 miles 
distant. The next nearest British port was Leonka, in the 
Fiji group, 2,700 miles distant in an opposite direction. 

French territory was 2,380 miles distant at Tahiti; 
Germany held the Admiralty Islands, distant 3,400 miles; 
and Spain the Caroline Islands, 2,600 miles distant, and the 
Ladrones, about 2,900 miles distant. 

Since that time Germany has moved up to a distance of 
2,098 miles by annexing the Marshall Islands, and placing 
herself in a flanking position on both the South Pacific and 
trans-Pacific trade routes. 

France, by the acquisition of the Low Archipelago and 
the Marquesas Islands, is 2,050 miles distant from Hawaii, 
on the South Pacific route. Great Britain has advanced 
from Fiji toward the intersecting point, on clearly-defined 
lines, annexing group after group, and detached islands, 
when they were on the line of approach, even though un- 
inhabited or without harbors and of no commercial value, 
until in 1891 her flag was planted on Johnston Island, 600 
miles from Hawaii and the nearest point she can approach 
to her American territory, unless the next move be the 
occupation of Hawaii itself. 
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In one year, 1888, British cruisers took possession of 
the Savage, Suwarrow and Phoenix groups, and Christmas 
and ‘Fanning islands; and in 1892 the occupation of the 
Gilbert and Ellice groups, and Gardner and Danger islands, 
completed the covering of the South Pacific trade from 
Johnston Island to Australia. The only unannexed group 
on that line remaining is the Samoan Islands, and they are 
closely surrounded by British and French possessions. 

It has not been a blind grab for territory which has 
been going on in the South Pacific for six years past, but 
a working out of strategical schemes, with definite ends in 
view ; and the United States is the only great power inter- 
ested in the Pacific trade which has not had the wisdom 
to acquire territory in localities where the great trade of the 
future will need guarding and supplying. Samoa and 
Hawaii have been ripe to our hands for years; they are 
most advantageously situated for our needs as bases from 
which our cruisers could work, in time of war, to protect 
our own trade and break up that of an enemy. The moral 
force of the United States is all that has kept European 
hands off those two groups to the present time; but should 
a strategic necessity for their occupation by either of those 
powers arise, moral force would lose its power, and we 
would have to be prepared ¢hen to fight for them or to 
retire at once from the absurd dog-in-the-manger position 
we have so long occupied. 

To appreciate fully the question of ocean trade, it is 
well to observe the policy which Great Britain has consist- 
ently and successfully followed for generations in develop- 
ing and supporting her commerce. Trade with India was 
established; then the route was guarded. When the Suez 
Canal was cut, a different disposition was needed, and they 
now have the complete chain of guard stations formed by 
Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Egypt and Aden, the chain being 
continued to China by Ceylon, Penang, Singapore and Hong 
Kong. The route around the Cape of Good Hope and 
to Australia is covered by Sierra Leone, Ascension, St. 
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Helena, Cape Town, Natal, Zanzibar and Mauritius. To 
America the route is guarded by St. Johns, Halifax, Ber- 
muda, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Nassau, Balize and 
Demerara. The Falkland Islands, at the southern extrem- 
ity of America, form a guard station for the trade passing 
around Cape Horn; and up to this point it is well to note 
that no station is further than 3,000 miles from the next 
on the trade route it is designed to protect; and cruisers 
patroling the routes, as well as merchant vessels traversing 
them, need never be further removed than 1,500 miles from 
a base where supplies of coal and facilities for refitting are 
available. 

At present, instead of the wide gaps in the British 
system of 3,000-mile stations which existed when the 
Falkland Island station was 7,900 miles from that at Van- 
couver and 6,700 miles from that at Fiji, which in turn 
was 4,800 miles from Vancouver, they have established 
the flag of the empire at Easter Island, 2,400 miles from 
the Falkland group, which is in turn 600 miles from 
newly-acquired Ducie Island, from where Pitcairn Island 
is 300 and the Cook group still farther, 1,800 miles, on a 
line toward Fiji. On the line from Fiji to Vancouver the 
gap has been shortened to 2,900 miles from Johnston 
Island to Vancouver, and all the immediate territory from 
Johnston Island to Fiji is under the British flag. Other 
stations are still needed, and British strategists make no 
secret of the assertion that, on the outbreak of war with a 
maritime power, a necessary first move, unless the Pacific 
trade were to be abandoned, would be the occupation 
and retention of Hawaii, Guadalupe Island, off the coast 
of Lower California, and one of the islands in the Bay of 
Panama, .with a reliance on the friendship or fears of the 
South American states for depots at Callao and Valparaiso. 
As a matter of fact, they have such a depot at present in 
the harbor of Callao. 

It is clear that sentiment has not hoisted the British 
flag over these isolated ports, which, to maintain in a state 
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of efficiency, are a source of great expense without any 
apparent return. Their coal depots, storehouses, repairing 
facilities, and, at salient points, batteries and garrisons, 
are provided by a business instinct purely, which recog- 
nizes that the trade which is the life-blood of the empire 
must be efficiently guarded; and centuries of experience 
have taught them the proper means to employ. 

If there is a gap in the guard stations of the Pacific 
trade at present, or a salient point which should be pos- 
sessed—and Hawaii is such a point—sentiment, which does 
not trouble our British friends, will not prevent their cruis- 
ers, under the direction of far-seeing statesmen, whose aim 
is to secure any and every advantage for British trade, 
from seizing and holding, when the time to them seems 
propitious, just what is thought necessary to strengthen the 
weak places in their trade route patrol. 

The United States has the right to establish coal 
depots in Samoa and Hawaii, and at present small supplies 
exist at both places; but unprotected they are of no value, 
and Germany has equal rights in the former. 

The concession, in 1887, of Pearl River in Hawaii to 
the United States, for use as a naval station, with exclusive 
privilege of establishing a dry dock, storehouses and re- 
pair shops, is a valuable one, but has never been utilized. 
The situation is admirable, and the estimated cost of nec- 
essary fortifications and harbor works is moderate in view 
of the great advantage to our nation. 

Our position with regard to dry docks in the Pacific is 
peculiarly weak. Modern war vessels require docking at 
intervals, and a fleet, to maintain command of the sea, 
must have dry docks in which to make repairs and main- 
tain the ships in a state of full efficiency as to speed. We 
have not one dock, outside the mainland of our country, 
which would be available for our shipsin time of war; and 
on the entire Pacific coast have, at present, but one large 
and one small dock at the Mare Island Navy Yard and one 
building in Puget Sound, and our vessels in the Pacific 
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would have to return to them whenever docking was 
requisite. 

Great Britain, on the contrary, has made ample pro- 
vision in this respect. Bordering on the Pacific she has 
government dry docks at Esquimauit, Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne and Hong Kong, while many private docks are 
available in the ports of Australia, New Zealand, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Penang and India. 

France has government dry docks in New Caledonia 
and Saigen, Cochin China. Holland has government dry 
docks, which would probably be available for Germany, in 
Saurabaya and Batavia; and Russia has two large ones in 
the southeast corner of Siberia, at Vladivostock. We must 
have additional docking facilities if we are to maintain 
either naval power or trade in the Pacific waters in time 
of war. 

Coming now to the strategic advantages from coast 
defense point of view, no naval force can operate on a 
hostile coast without a friendly base within easy distance. 
Our Atlantic coast is faced by a line of foreign bases. 
England has strongly fortified Halifax, on our northeast 
border, and built government dry docks both there and at 
St. Johns. Six hundred and ninety miles from New York, 
and less than six hundred miles from the Carolina coast, 
she has, at great expense, fortified Bermuda, furnished it 
with the largest floating dry dock in the world, and supplied 
it with great stores of coal and shops for repair work; and 
all for the sole purpose of maintaining a base from which 
British naval forces could operate against the Atlantic coast 
of the United States. Jamaica and St. Lucia perform the 
same duty with regard to our Gulf coasts and the Isthmus 
transit; and it is a notable fact that the defenses of all 
these places have been extensively augmented since an 
Isthmus canal became a possibility of the near future. 

France has St. Pierre and Miquelon on our northeast 
borders, with Guadeloupe, Martinique and Cayenne on the 
south coast. Spain has her bases in Cuba and Porto Rico; 
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the Dutch in Curacoa, and the Danes in St. Thomas; and 
it is not improbable that either of the two latter may be 
available for a German base, should occasion arise. 

Any power which has not such a naval base off our 
coast cannot make successful war upon the United States, 
a fact which was quickly appreciated by Italy during a late 
diplomatic incident; and an early move of the United 
States, in a war with either of the European powers pos- 
sessing those bases, would have to be their capture and re- 
tention, if possible. If the United States held all the bases 
named, it would be practically free from attack on its 
Atlantic coast. 

In the Pacific we now have the opportunity to secure 
our western coast by accepting possession of Hawaii as our 
most rational form of coast defense. With adequate forti- 
fications on these islands, and a suitable naval force in the 
Pacific, our coast would be far more secure in time of war 
than it could be made by any expenditure for harbor 
defenses on the mainland alone. 

Further, if our commercial interests are to predomi- 
nate in the future in these waters, our fleet must pre- 
dominate there also, and a properly proportionate fleet 
would be a sufficient guarantee that serious attack could 
not be made on this most important naval base. 

The same is equally true of our entire Pacific coast, 
as with such a fleet, and bases at San Francisco, Hawaii 
and the entrance to the Nicaragua Canal, not only would 
our Pacific trade be secure, and that of any other power 
untenable, but our coast line would be equally secure, and 
American control of the canal, so far as the Pacific end of 
it is concerned, would be assured. 

Excepting Hawaii, the only base for possible extensive 
naval operations against the Pacific States is the British 
station at Esquimault, which is susceptible of capture by a 
land expedition. 

It must be distinctly understood that Hawaii cannot 
remain independent, supported by moral force. It is of 
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too great strategic value, and will assuredly meet the fate 
of all islands and isolated points of like value at the hands 
of either Great Britain, France or Germany, each of the 
two former having already once seized them (once in 1843 
and once in 1849). Even if the United States were, by 
moral force, to preserve Hawaiian independence during time 
of peace, the islands would undoubtedly be seized by the 
first naval power with whom we went to war, and held by 
all the force it could muster, as a base from which to attack 
our western coast and gain control of the prospective canal. 

For the United States to expend great sums on the 
local defense of San Francisco, in the shape of forts and 
harbor defense vessels, and leave Hawaii to become a base 
for operations against them, is a short-sighted and extrava- 
gant policy. 

As Bermuda is a standing menace in front of our At- 
lantic coast, so will Hawaii become a similar one to our 
Pacific coast if we do not hold it as an essential part of our 
coast defense. 

To make the advantage of Hawaii to this country 
from a naval standpoint clearer, I will devote a little space 
to some details of the question of coal and coaling stations. 

The possession of unlimited coal is a great advantage 
to a nation, but in order to convert it into naval advantage 
it must be put on board of a ship of war. This is a sim- 
ple thing with us so long as our naval vessels are in home 
ports; or, so long as we are at peace, wherever the ships 
may be. It is in time of war that the difficulties of mak- 
ing our naval strength felt, away from our own coasts, be- 
come apparent. Neutral ports will then be closed to our 
cruisers so far as supplying their coal necessities is con- 
cerned, for coal will be contraband of war as much as is 
other ammunition. Coaling in the open sea from supply 
ships is, up to the present time, an unsolved problem; and 
even if satisfactory mechanical arrangements be devised, 
the supply vessels must run the gauntlet of hostile cruisers 
for great distances. A certainty of finding the collier in 
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specified localities and at definite dates, which is almost 
impossible without naval stations, must also be established, 
as a failure to meet would result in leaving the cruiser 
helpless. 

Wind is no longer a motive power for ships of war, 
and the days when a cruiser could keep the sea and do the 
work she was designed for, so long as her provisions and 
water held out, are gone. Coal is now the prime necessity, 
and unless our cruisers have points provided for them to 
which they can go with a certainty of finding a supply, 
they will, on the outbreak of war, have to be brought home 
to operate off our own coasts from the home bases of sup- 
ply, or else be left powerless in neutral harbors until the 
close of the war. 

The only other solution is to build cruisers of such size 
that they can carry their own coal, and remain at sea for 
long periods, independent of coal depots or supply vessels. 

According to the published performances of our cruis- 
ers, the very best that has yet been done by one of them is 
the late voyage of the ‘‘ Philadelphia,” steaming from Cal- 
lao to Honolulu, a distance of 5,200 miles, burning 703 tons 
of coal in eighteen days (or at the rate of twelve knots an 
hour, and 39 tons of coal a day, which gives a distance of 
7.3 knots per ton of coal burned). 

As this ship and all the others of her class (and we 
have a number of them) can carry only about one thousand 
tons of coal—in some cases less—she would have been 
powerless to reach any other port from Honolulu had she 
not been able to replenish her supply upon arrival. 

It is not known that the cruisers of any foreign power 
have done so well; and it is a fact that, class for class, our 
cruisers carry more coal and steam better than do those of 
other nations; but it is also a fact that we need much 
greater coal-carrying capacity than we have at present, or 
else we must follow foreign example and establish coal 
depots. 

England does not need a coal capacity in any of her 
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vessels greater than will enable them to traverse four or 
five thousand miles, as we have seen that her coal depots 
are planted along the trade routes at distances of about 
three thousand miles. 

France, where she has important commercial interests, 
has similar depots; so have Germany, Holland and Spain. 

Russia is nearly as badly off as is the United States, 
but she has the fortified depot of Vladivostock in Asiatic 
waters, and has lately acquired the use of French ports 
wherever she may need them. Even with these advan- 
tages she is furnishing herself with cruisers of great size, 
carrying over three thousand tons of coal. 

We have neither the depots nor the cruisers of great 
coal endurance; and the most rational mode of strengthen- 
ing this very apparent weakness would seem to be to obtain 
coal depots, as the English do, and to begin by accepting 
the most valuable one of Hawaii. 

As an example on this point, no foreign-armored ships 
have a greater coal endurance than those of Italy, yet not 
one of those immense ships can steam over seven thousand 
miles without replenishing its supply, and some of them 
cannot do so well. 

As the distance from Italy to the coast of the United 
States is practically about five thousand miles, they would 
have a very brief period of usefulness after arrival on our 
coasts, in the absence of the bases possessed by other Euro- 
pean powers, and would have to rely on supply vessels over 
a long line of communication, which could be cut off by 
cruisers, in the absence of the most efficient patrol. 

The same is quite true of the United States or any 
other power which undertakes a naval expedition without 
a base, as no number of batteries or battalions stationed 
on the mainland can secure the safety of the needed sup- 
plies while in transit, or the usefulness of a naval force 
at any distance from a home port. 

The development of foreign commerce is one—per- 
haps the principal—argument advanced for the free trade 
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policy of the Democratic party. While not agreeing in 
this policy, I am willing to agree that ocean trade is an im- 
portant source of prosperity to any nation. That of the 
Pacific is just opening on an era of activity, which will be 
vastly augmented on the completion of an Isthmus canal, 
and this trade belongs to the United States, if we are wise 
enough to secure it. 

If the United States aim at commercial supremacy in 
the Pacific, its trade must have such assurances, and a first 
necessity is the acquisition of bases for the protectors. 
Not only Hawaii is needed, but Samoa (distant 2,260 
miles), a station at the mouth of the canal (say 4,200 miles 
from Honolulu and 3,000 from San Francisco), and another 
at the Straits of Magellan (distant 4,000 miles from the 
Isthmus and 5,000 miles from Samoa); then a properly 
organized fleet, of sufficient size to keep the communica- 
tions open between those bases, will hold the Pacific as an 
American ocean, dominated by American commercial en- 
terprise, for all time. WILLIAM F. DRAPER. 





The Ethics and Economics of Transportation. 


Before Adam Smith taught that sympathy was one of 
the ruling motives for human conduct, but that selfishness 
was the dominant principle in the production, exchange 
and distribution of wealth, Lord Bacon had announced the 
ethics of British trade. ‘‘Let us,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ ad- 
vance the commodities of our own kingdom, and employ 
our own countrymen before strangers.” 

‘*The economist cannot ignore ethics,”* but he com- 
monly does. It is a standing wonder to certain economic 
scholars why American shipping cannot keep the sea, or, 
having lost its headway, cannot again gather it and dis- 
tance pursuit. The wonder should be that they have half 
learned Adam Smith and forgot all that Bacon taught. 
‘Sympathy and self-interest co-exist and are supple- 


1 Arthur Burnham Woodford, SoctAL EcoNnomIsT, May, p. 299. 
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mentary.”” Exactly so; but who bears this in mind when 
the possibility of ever regaining our place on the ocean is 
up for consideration? ‘Then the science which the econo- 
mist professes is applied just as though all nations were 
but one; as if nations and national interests and sympa- 
thies did not exist, and only one motive could come into 
play. The notion is, that competition, appealing to en- 
lightened selfishness, will rule transactions, and that one 
flag will have no preference over another. A greater mis- 
take was never made. Freighting is like kissing; it goes 
by favor. What British merchant would put his cargo on 
a Russian ship? What French merchant would load a 
German steamer? What merchant of any foreign nation 
would prefer an American vessel to one of his own flag? 
When the freightage asked is the same, it is preference that 
wins the engagement. Economy neutralized, ethics car- 
ries the day, as it should. 

It is because of the science in Bacon’s philosophy that 
‘* maritime reciprocity,”’ professedly a disregard of flag, an 
obliteration of nationality, isa misconception and delusion. 
Perfect reciprocity in shipping employment between two 
or more nations never existed. Yet it is upon this false 
footing that economists stand, who think American navi- 
gation needs no protection; that competition is all-sufficient 
as a force to make merchants, at home and abroad, freight 
American ships as freely as foreign. They allow nothing 
for the preference of shippers; nor do they reckon with 
the predilection of underwriters. The cargo chooses the 
ship. The flag of the cargo must have sympathy with the 
flag of the ship. Even the flag of the market may influence 
selection. The flag of the underwriter is often controlling. 
The motives and fancies of trade—the ethical side of traffic 
—is seldom acknowleged. Peter denied that the cock 
crowed, but his attention was otherwise directed. 

It has recently been announced that ‘‘eight Canadian 
vessels are being loaded at Toledo with corn for direct 


~ ® The same, Pp- 297. 
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carriage to Europe. The fleet will return for another cargo 
immediately, and about 3,000,000 bushels in all will be 
transferred by it in the course of the spring. In the early 
summer it is expected about 5,000,000 bushels of wheat 
will be taken to Europe in the same way.” What is the 
reason a fleet of American vessels was not sought for this 
transportation? Hundreds of vessels on the lakes are idle 
and freights extremely low. Sentiment settled the ques- 
tion of flag—ethics ruled. American, French or German 
vessels were not in demand for British cargoes to be covered 
by British underwriters. The navigation of the St. Law- 
rence river route has only to be sufficiently improved to 
make it possible for ‘‘deep water” steamers from British 
ports to visit Chicago and Duluth, to transfer to the British 
flag the carriage of the grain and provisions to British 
markets that now finds its way by American vessels and 
canal or rail to New York and other Atlantic ports from 
the northwest. 

It has been mooted in the SocIAL ECONOMIST that 
some day in the future our transcontinental railways would 
be driven to put on their own lines of ocean steamers. So 
they might be, if American merchants owned the cargoes 
to be sent across the ocean to different countries of Europe. 
But American cargoes afloat are few and far between. 
We have lost our merchants as well as our shipping. 
American enterprise at sea—the employment of capital and 
labor—has had no protection for sixty-five years past. A 
slippery hillside of free trade to climb, every nation and 
flag doing its utmost to cope with our merchants and ship- 
owners and sweep their commerce and navigation away, 
foreign governments pouring out money like water that 
their subjects may vanquish our helpless and undefended 
citizens—all these things have done their work. Foreign 
nations transact our trade, do our navigation for us, en- 
gross our insurance, control our banking, dictate some of 
our legislation, are striving to own the country; and these 
evils are due originally to ignoring the verity, that in 
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dealing with foreign nations free trade is folly. A half 
truth is little better than a flight of fancy. Economics with- 
out ethics is a will-o’-the-wisp. Every nation must look to 
means of its own, and not of others, to support its marine: 
to its own mechanics to build its ships; to its own sea- 
men to man them; to its own merchants to freight them, 
and to its own underwriters to insure hulls and cargoes. 
Looking otherwise, it will fail to find. 

Transcontinental railways are but carriers. They 
have no control of cargoes beyond their sea-coast termi- 
nals. Our government has given them no power to win 
foreign patronage; that is the work of protection. The 
foreigner will freight our ships if he is induced or com- 
pelled to, but under free trade—maritime reciprocity—he 
is at liberty to freight those of his own flag. That is what 
‘*reciprocity” is for. We may think it gives us foreign 
cargoes to carry, but where we can get one we may lose 
ten. This fact has been crystallized in history. Solomon 
has said, ‘‘ There is nothing new under the sun.” In his 
time, whosoever went to the well for water carried a vessel 
in which to bring it back. The water-carrier without a 
jug, the merchant in foreign trade without a ship, the 
maritime nation without merchants and shipping of its 
own, would surprise Solomon. Wo. W. BATEs, 

Ex-Commissioner of Navigation. 





A One-Man Town. 

An interesting contrast between the co-operative prin- 
ciple, upon which most municipalities are organized, and 
the one-man power, which rules in military organizations, 
is found in the coal-mining town of Thurber, in Texas, 
about seventy-five miles west of Fort Worth, on the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad. 

Six years ago it was a wilderness, while to-day it is a 
prosperous mining town of about thirty-five hundred in- 
habitants, with a daily output of coal of about sixteen hun- 
dred tons and a monthly pay-roll by the Texas and Pacific 
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Coal Company of upward of $50,000, or over $600,000 per 
year. 

This transformation is due to the individuality of one 
man, Col. R. D. Hunter, who, when coal was discovered 
in a section where heretofore no coal was known to exist, 
with indomitable energy and rare executive ability devel- 
oped a new industry, the influence of which is felt for hun- 
dreds of miles around. 

The most interesting feature of the town to a student 
of social economics is that every foot of ground, every 
building, and every pound, gallon, foot or yard of mer- 
chandise in the place is owned by the company; and the 
price at which the necessaries and comforts of life can be 
procured is less than in co-operative communities where 
competition has full sway. 

The company owns and runs: a dry goods store, with 
departments for clothing, hats and caps, boots and shoes, 
furniture and bedding,- and a notion department which 
comprises everything from a needle up; a grocery store, 
which includes not only everything for human beings to 
eat and drink, but hay, grain and feed for animals; an 
abattoir, with refrigerating rooms attached; a meat, fish 
and vegetable market; a bakery with all modern improve- 
ments; a hardware store with a full stock of general hard- 
ware, cutlery, stoves, tinware and miners’ supplies; a 
machine and blacksmith shop; a drug store with a stock 
of drugs, patent medicines and druggists’ sundries, not 
forgetting the customary soda fountain; a barber shop; a 
hotel or dormitory with restaurant attached; numerous 
boarding houses owned by the company, but run by in- 
dividuals for their own account; several hundred miners’ 
cottages; a saloon, where all drinks demanded by the 
working classes are sold, but in which beer is the principal 
beverage; a livery stable; a hospital, with a resident 
physician and surgeon; two schoolhouses, one for white 
and one for colored children; th'rree churches, one union, 
one Catholic, and one for colored people; a United States 
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post office; a reservoir and water works; atruck or vege- 
table farm; a stage line between Thurber and Hunter 
Station on the Texas and Pacific Railroad, two and one- 
half miles distant. The company owns thirty-three thou- 
sand acres of land, on which are ten miles of railroad track, 
with the necessary rolling stock. 

The department of justice at Thurber consists of a jus- 
tice of the peace, a marshal and a calaboose. The latter, 
however, seldom has a tenant, and no lawyer has yet found 
business enough to justify him in settling in the town. 
Really, however, the Grand Cadi is ‘‘the Colonel,’’ to 
whom an appeal would be taken if ‘‘the Justice” should 
happen to make an unjust decision, and who is so well 
known, both for justness and firmness, that a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States would not be more 
quickly acquiesced in than a decision by ‘‘the Colonel.” 

Charles Dudley Warner tells a story about a Turkish 
cadi, who, when told that it was impossible to carry out 
his orders and hang a man in the doorway of a harem 
where he had been caught peeping, because, as the officers 
explained, the doorway was low and the man was too tall, 
said : ‘‘Go catch a short man and hang him in the door- 
justice must be done !”’ 

The Colonel is not that kind ofa cadi, but it is said 
here that any order he gives is very apt to be carried out. 

The place is so healthy (annual death rate averaging 4 
per 1,000) that the doctor would be in much the same posi- 
tion as a lawyer, were it not for the casualties naturally 
connected with a mining business. 

While Colonel Hunter, as president of the coal com- 
pany, runs it on business principles to make money, he 


believes with Solomon that 
‘*There is that scattereth, yet increaseth ; 
And there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
Yet it tendeth to poverty.” 
All the employees of the company are paid in cash on 
the third Saturday of every month, and are required to pay 


cash for articles purchased from the company. 


way 
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The company buys all its supplies for cash, in the 
largest quantities, and consequently much cheaper than a 
number of retail merchants buying in small quantities, per- 
haps on credit, could possibly do, and the expenses of dis- 
tribution are also much less. These advantages are fairly 
divided between the employees and the company. 

The settled policy is to sell the necessaries of life at 
the lowest possible price, so as to make Thurber the cheap- 
est possible place for a laboring man to live. 

Specimen prices taken at random during my visit 
(March, 1894) were: 


Best roller patent flour... .........000.00.. $3.70 per barrel. 

COUR, POP PRs 6 onc cnccdcrevssscscciens -46 

Ge SONI wns ckevciavvesscdccne -05 per pound. 
POPCMOURD GOONER. «oo 5 cccnccecsccssecas —- 
ee ee er ee ee se“ « 

PE iadunencasendeeesns itt. cen _ a « 

SE Rickkke dsnldudencvaneeciadonsencea .30 a pair. 
en ee are Tne re er er te -10 per dozen. 
Raisins, California loose Muscatels....... -05 per pound. 

I GIs ago a's vn sndencnccenseeinns m= 6S 

Canned Alaska salmon..................: 2 cans for 25 cents. 
Catton S00nS. 000.0000 pSehivseebebetes 5 to 8 cts. per yard. 
SPOTS 6.555 Sec csrerccoenesseesnseenssws -90 to $1.25 per pair. 


Luxuries bear a somewhat higher margin of profit, 
but the purchasing of the company is done to such advan- 
tage, and the distribution is conducted so economically, a 
large business being concentrated in few hands and pur- 
chasers coming to the store and taking away their own 
goods, enables all goods to be sold at retail prices which 
are extraordinarily low as compared with retail prices else- 
where. Indeed, so far as food is concerned, western Texas 
stands pre-eminent for cheap supplies. 

Four-room houses rent for four dollars per month; 
two-room houses for two dollars and a half per month. 
Food, shelter and raiment, law and order, education and 
morals, the chief requisites of mankind, are obtainable in 
the maximum at the minimum of cost in this ‘‘ one-man 
town’’; and if it isn’t an Eden, it is because Nature doesn’t 
make it a garden and there are no snakes. 
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Although miners in a new town are not provident as 
a class, many of them have saved considerable sums, and 
this is encouraged by the company, which receives even the 
smallest sums and deposits them as a distinct fund in bank 
at Fort Worth; and this already amounts to upward of ten 
thousand dollars. 

It will be interesting to watch the development of this 
community. From an economic standpoint, the one-man 
or one-company direction has manifest advantages over a 
‘‘town meeting” management. It remains to be seen, 
however, how the social side of the community will de- 
velop as time passes. But it would seem that the same able 
and progressive management which has assured economic 
success, might equally well provide for the social develop- 
ment of the community. 

It has been quick to recognize the necessity of schools 
and churches, and has assisted in providing for them. 
Disorderly characters, male or female, are not allowed in 
the town, and where any have by chance crept in, they 
have been summarily expelled—a thing which would be 
impossible in an ordinary town, but here every lease can 
be terminated on seven days’ notice; a clause forbids the 
harboring of disorderly characters, and hence people must 
behave themselves or get out. 

Thus, in health, morals and economy of living, this 
‘‘ one-man town ” embodies advantages far superior to the 
average community. It has been the policy of Col. Hunter 
to surround himself with able assistants, and these are so 
thoroughly imbued with his own views and spirit, that the 
same policy would doubtless continue if he were to die to- 
morrow. He isa giant in strength, however, as well asin 
intellect, and is likely to live many years to see the fruition 
and development of the business and community which he 


has established. F. B. THURBER. 
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Editorial Crucible. 





PRESENT constituted, the Democratic party 


appears to be losing all truly Democratic characteristics. 
In the South it now represents medizvalism and mob law; 


in the West, fiat money, free silver and populism; in the 
East, slum ignorance, political and social snobbery and Eng- 


It seems to have neither eco- 


lish middle-class economics. 
nomic principles, political integrity nor national patriotism. 


THE ‘‘ EIGHT HOUR movement” has now come to the 


front in France, and for the first time in the history of 
that country has become the subject of a cabinet crisis. 
The refusal to allow government employees to attend labor 


meetings, and the failure to indorse an eight-hour bill for 
miners, has caused the overthrow of the cabinet. 


ment that has acquired such proportions cannot 


ignored by successful statesmen in any country. 


THE SUGGESTION by the Earl of Meath, in the Vineteenth 
Century for May, that Indian princes have seats 


House of 


Lords, is one pointer among many which have 


been appearing for twenty years past, indicating thai the 


want of some logical reconstruction of the British govern- 


From all of the 


ment is becoming felt by all classes. 


colonies come petitions for federation, with the ri 


elect members to the Imperial House of Commons. 


body would be so greatly strengthened in every way if 
members sat in it from India, Australia, Canada, Jamaica, 
the Cape, Tasmania, and New Zealand, that it is matter 
of surprise that the English people are so slow in getting 


about it. 


Earl Meath’s proposition to make the House of 


Lords more representative of the empire is less important 
than the imperialization of the House of Commons. 


representatives of thirty-five millions of people assuming 
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to bear sway over two hundred and twenty millions is a 
remnant of medievalism. The Queen has more Moham- 
medan subjects than are under the Sultan of Turkey, prob- 
ably three times as many black subjects as Africa contains 
of negroes, and far more Brahman than Christian wor- 
shippers. 


THE CONFERENCE between the miners and the coal 
operators at Cleveland failed in its main object, that of 
terminating the pending strike on the part of 200,000 
bituminous coal miners, on whose product a very large pro- 
portion of American industries depend for fuel. At the 
end of the conference a difference of fourteen cents a ton 
in the price for mining held the two parties apart, and the 
contest goes on. Its indirect effects are seen in the fact 
that the New York Central has a coal supply for only thirty 
days and the Lake Shore for only ten days, and both are 
very busy refitting their bituminous coal locomotives with 
anthracite coal furnaces. Many factories, furnaces and 
mills will have to shut down if the strike continues until 
their present supply is gone. A resort to Nova Scotia 
bituminous coal would nearly double the cost of fuel, and 
the material would be too inferior to be satisfactory. Eng- 
lish coal companies are canvassing in our markets with 
small results, as few of the larger consumers of coal have any 
fear that the strike will continue until English coal would 
get here. This state of things crowds the industries of the 
country daily nearer to a danger line of the exact quality 
of which we have yet had no experience. 


IT IS PROPOSED to establish a national school of elec- 
tricity in Chicago, under the auspices of Edison and other 
eminent electricians. The prospectus announcing it de- 
clares that more than $500,000,000 are employed in elec- 
trical pursuits, and that this capital is being increased by 
about $100,000,000 annually. The electrical headlight is 
displacing the old oil headlight in front of the locomotive, 
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as it throws its rays from half to three-quarters of a mile 
ahead instead of merely a few rods. Meanwhile Alex. 
Graham Bell is devoting his summer at Bar Harbor to ex- 
periments in facilitating sight at long distances by electric- 
ity, in analogy to the manner in which electricity now 
facilitates hearing at long range. A distinct set of law 
reports has become necessary for bringing into convenient 
form for use by lawyers all the decisions of the courts 
bearing upon questions of electrical law, and a special 
class of lawyers is necessary to try the causes that arise 
under electrical law. M. Berthelot, of Paris, in an address 
to the Chambre Syndicale des Produits Chemiques in that city 
recently, unfolded a plan for using the central heat and 
thermo-electric energy of the earth by sinking shafts to a 
depth of 4,000 meters, and bringing up electric power to 
the surface as water is brought from wells. 





THE NEw YORK 7ridbune, upon the election of Cleve- 
land, adopted the policy of calling upon the Democratic 
party to pass the most thoroughly free-trade bill it knew 
how to draw, and of recommending protectionists to bow 
to the mistaken verdict of the people. Had it been very 
thoroughly grounded in protectionist doctrine, it would 
have encouraged protectionists to meet apparent defeat with 
persistent fortitude, and to fight against a free-trade bill 
until there was not an ounce of powder or ball left to fight 
with, and not a gun unspiked. The average impulses of 
the Republican party have caused it to make a better fight 
than the 7ribune advised. The kind of a bill which the 
Tribune assumed should be passed without resistance, in 
order to afford the country a fair test of the free-trade 
principle, could not have differed greatly from the Wilson 
bill. Yet the 7ridune now thinks that ‘‘ where American 
sentiment, coming from American hearts and spoken by 
American lips, finds any utterance, there is one unbroken 
chorus of loathing and abhorrence for this Wilson bill, for 
the men who begot it and the men who are its godfathers 
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in baptism.” What does the chorus say on behalf of the 
professed organ of protection which for months recom- 
mended that protectionists allow the passage of such a bill 
as would give free trade a fair trial? 





ALTHOUGH THE balance of exports of merchandise 
over imports for ten months past is $228,002,962, and for 
four months past it is $59,343,083, a condition which-ought 
to bring gold into the country, our gold is going abroad at 
the average rate of $5,000,000 per week; within twenty- 
two months our net exports of gold have been $29,631,046. 
Our so-called Treasury reserve, notwithstanding the reluc- 
tant deposit by the New York bankers of $50,000,000 of 
gold in the Treasury, is again about down to the eighty- 
three-million mark which Congress was called together 
nearly a year agotoremedy. ‘The meaning of this is that 
for some mysterious reason it is costing the United States 
an increasing permanent debt of $50,000,000 a year to do 
things as they are now being done. No silver is being 
purchased, but the bond issue or public debt is increasing 
faster than when we were storing up the white metal. Our 
prices on nearly all competing products are so low that this 
country is about as cheap a market as there is in the world 
to buy in. We are sending wool, steel rails and bar iron 
to Canada, and prices are still going down. Foreigners 
seem to be sending some sort of securities over here to 
balance our large excess of exports, or this would compel 
a return of gold. The circumstances are anomalous, and 
somewhat in defiance of the views of the class of economists 
who tell the President what to do. 


THE BOLD ANNOUNCEMENT by the Philadelphia and 
New York press of bribery in the United States Senate and 
White House by the Sugar Trust has very properly pro- 
duced a national sensation. That such a thing should be 
possible in the Republic makes every patriotic American 
blush for his country. But in condemning this disgraceful 
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conduct, we should put our emphasis at the right place. 
Why did the Sugar Trust resort to bribery? Was it be- 
cause it wanted to distribute a million dollars among Mr. 
Cleveland and his friends? Of course not; it was because 
that seemed the only way of saving its property from de- 
struction at the hands of a fanatical and economically 
ignorant administration. Only those for whom history 
has no lessons will expect men conducting large industries, 
involving millions, to stand meekly by and see their prop- 
erty stricken down without putting forth some effort to 
save it. And they will use such methods as are most 
effective with least cost and risk. They will coax and con- 
tribute to campaign funds, if that will do; bribe if neces- 
sary, and fight if they must. Moreover, a party which will 
sacrifice national prosperity to narrow sectional prejudice, 
and arrays itself against the leading industries of the coun- 
try for mere partisan purposes, may naturally be regarded 
as approachable. We repeat, this is a scandal to the Repub- 
lic, and if there is any means within the power of the Sen- 


ate to punish the guilty it should be done. At the same 
time, it should not be forgotten that the short-sighted, self- 
willed policy of the present administration is at bottom 
responsible for the disgrace. A policy putting the pros- 
perity of the nation above party interests and sectional 
prejudice, would have avoided both the panic and the 
scandal. 


THE SERIOUS outbreak of smallpox in Chicago and 
other cities of the West is said to have been proven by evi- 
dence gathered by the health officials of those cities, and 
especially of Chicago, to be largely due to the ‘‘ sweating 
system,’ if not for its origin, at least for the persistence with 
which it hangs on and for its wide extent. ‘‘ Persons suf- 
fering with the disease either assist in making clothing, or 
occupy the rooms where it is made, and germs of the 
malady are thus carried everywhere by the infected gar- 


ments.’ 
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This is not the first, second, or third instance in which 
the scourge of epidemic diseases has been found to be one 
of the modes of punishment for ‘‘man’s inhumanity to 
man.” The yellow fever originated in the horrors of the 
middle passage, on board the slave ships, on their way to 
Havana, Mobile and Charleston. Wherever the bilge 
water of such a ship was dumped in a port the fever would 
break out—an avenging Nemesis for trying to get labor 
without wages. In India the outbreaks of cholera, origi- 
nally known. to the natives as ‘‘ British cholera,” are only 
the overflow in epidemic form of a national malady due 
partly to the exposure of vast numbers of unburied dead 
during the great famines, and partly to the tax of 32d. per 
pennyworth on salt, which induces a habit among the peas- 
ant Hindoos of eating a kind of fetid mud mixed with salt 
which underlies their soil. In Russia the expulsion of the 
Jews, who were the money-lenders to the small farmers or 
freed serfs, has promoted outbreaks of cholera by inducing 
the consumption of inferior qualities of food. In New 


Orleans the burial of the dead in ovens built above ground, 
because the ground itself was supposed to be too moist for 
burial, has placed the remains of the dead where tkeir ulti- 
mate place of sepulture was the lungs of the living, into 
which they were borne from the burial ovens. This has 
been found to be a cause directly associated with epidemic 
disease. 





Economics in the Magazines. 


Under this head we only call attention to the articles, in 
the current magazines, on social and economic questions, giving 
the point of view or method of treatment and other items that 
will serve as a guide for readers and students. 


BANKING.—Our Village Bank, by Henry W. Wolff, in 
Westminster Review for May. Sketch of a small German 
affair in which the savings of local depositors are success- 
fully loaned to local borrowers, so as to supersede the 
usurer and pawnbroker. 


BRAIN WORK.—Aistorical Industries, by James Schouler, 
in The Yale Review. A charming article based on Mr. 
Hubert Howe Bancroft’s ‘‘ Literary Industries.” Mr. 
Schouler does not sympathize with colossal organized 
history writing, but regards it as virtually creating a new 
class of literary barons and historical organizers and mo- 
nopolists with whom individual workers cannot compete. 
He suspects also that what the work gains in magnitude 
it must lose in accuracy and in just perspective. 

BRIBERY.—Corporations and the Legislature, by Henry 
C. White, in Zhe Yale Review for May. .The writer dis- 
cusses the prevalence of bribery in the dealings of cor- 
porations with legislatures, on the assumption that its 
existence is both undoubted and extensive, and that much 
of it arises through the blackmailing spirit of venal 
legislators who will assail and plunder any corporation 
which refuses to pay them. The author points out and 
condemns the tendency of corporate managers to justify 
bribery on the pretense that it is in self-defense. 

CoaL.— The Profits of Coal Pits, by G. C. Bidder, Q.C., 
in Nineteenth Century for May. An argument that the 
weekly cost of the colliery, irrespective of the quantity of 
coal raised, is so great that wages cannot be adjusted 
according to the price of coal, but must depend on the 
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tonnage raised. It is impossible to pay a fair week’s wage 
when only a fraction of the week is worked. 
CULTIVATION.—TZhe Origin of Cultivation, by Grant 
Allen in Zhe Fortnightly for May. Advocates the very 
singular notion that cultivation of the ground, 7. ¢., clear- 
ing the soil from adverse and competing growths, so that 
specific seeds of food plants may monopolize the powers of 


bserved effects 


the soil, originated among savages in the o 
of burying the dead, together with a small supply of the 
fruits and foods they were accustomed to feed upon. 
E1GHT Hours.—7Zhe Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, by 
D. A. Thomas, M.P., in The Fortnightly Review, May. 
The bill which Lord Rosebery has agreed to facilitate the 
discussion of, and in a qualified way support, forbids that 


any employee be employed in any mine longer than eight 


hours in any one day ‘‘from the time of his leaving the 
surface of the ground until his ascent thereto,” or, as it is 
called, ‘‘from bank to bank.” ‘This would reduce the 
working time to from six to six and one-half hours. A 
similar bill is before the House of Commons to limit labor 
in the service of local authorities and railway companies 
to eight hours, on the ground that it will lessen the excess 
of unemployed and adjust the demand for labor to the 
supply. 

FARMING.—A gricultural Depression, by E. Le Riche, in 
Westminster Review for May, 1894. Holds that even in 
England the remedy for unprofitable farming is to till 
larger farms. He regards bounty and duties on corn, or, 
as he calls it, ‘‘corn tax,”’ as being ‘‘ respectable by reason 
of hoary antiquity, but as obsolete and as impossible as a 
coat of mail.’ 

FARMING.—TZhe Condition of the Southern Farmer, by 
Frederick W. Moore, of the Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in 7he Yale Review for May. Shows that the 
credit system in the South is costly and defective (a point 
which has been much dwelt upon by the SocIAL ECONOMIST 
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in its articles on banking). The South does not encumber 
its farms, but for that reason often works them without 
the capital essential to work them profitably. 

GoLp.—Slack Friday, by Horace White, in Zhe Yale 
Review, May. A more circumstantial, interesting, minute, 
and, we think, accurate account of the Black Friday con- 
spiracy and resulting panic than has ever before been 
published. 

GOLD.— The Appreciation of Gold, by Robert Barclay 
(Director of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce), in 
The Fortnightly Review for May, 1894. Holds that the 
gradual demonetization of silver which has been going on 
since the Latin Union mints were closed to its free coinage, 
has led to the fall of silver in relation to gold. 

IRRIGATION.—JNile Reservoirs and Philae, by Sir Benja- 
min Baker, K.C.M.G., in the Nineteenth Century for May, 
1894. <A description of the irrigation situation in Egypt. 

MORTGAGE.—A Decade of Mortgages, by G. K. Holmes, 
in Annals of the American Academy for May. Mr. Holmes, 
special agent of the Eleventh Census in charge of the 
mortgage statistics department, presents the results of the 
census investigation for thirty-three States, with the con- 
clusion that where there is most prosperity there is the 
largest ratio of mortgage debt to total value of property, 
and that most mortgages arise through a desire of the 
mortgagor to handle more capital, as an enterpriser in real 
estate, than he owns. This desire is most active where 
real estate owning is most profitable. Hence the ratio of 
mortgage debt to real estate values is proportionate to the 
profits to be made in holding real estate, which in turn is 
proportionate to the general prosperity of the community. 
‘*Considerably more than half of the mortgage debt of the 
United States encumbers the real estate of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, the great 
urban and industrial states of the Union, and in each of 
these States there is a geographical concentration. In 
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New York, for instance, seventy-eight per cent of the 
debt is in the six counties containing the cities of Albany, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, New York, Rochester and Syracuse. 
Twenty millions of people in the entire South owe less 
than half as much mortgage debt as less than two millions 
of people in New York City.” To have made this article 
satisfactory, and to avoid false impressions, it should have 
compared mortgage debt with total values of property in 
all these localities, as well as with the number of persons. 
It is the ratio of debt to value that has most economic 
significance. 

PANICS.—Causes of Panics and How to Avoid Them. S. 
H. Terry, in Banking Law Journal for May. 

The Outlook for Improvement in Business. J. Edward 
Simmons in same. 

Mr. Terry agrees with Kellogg and other opponents 
of interest in regarding the actual earnings of capital in- 
vested in property as less than the current rates of interest, 
which, if true, would make periodical disaster necessary. 


Mr. Simmons attributes the panic to silver purchases. 


RAILWAYS.—AHas the Inter-state Commerce Law been 
Beneficial? by Aldace F. Walker, in Forum for April. 
Holds that the law has had little or no good effects. 

SOCIALISM.—A Socialist in a Corner, by W. H. Mallock, 
in The Fortnightly Review for May. A reply to Mr. Shaw’s 
defense of socialism. 








Among the Books. 


Political Economy for American Youth. By JAcOB HARRIS 
PaTTON, Ph.D. New York: A. Lovell & Co. pp. 297. 
The book is of the convenient size for school use. It 
is protectionist, and free from socialistic vagaries. Its 
general statements of economic theory are good, though 
not sharply up to date in all respects. On page 171 Dr. 
Patton errs in speaking of coined silver generally, 7. ¢., of 
standard silver dollars, as being legal tender only to the 
extent of ten dollars. Standard silver dollars are legal 
tender to an unlimited amount and have always been in 
the United States, as standard silver marks also are in 
Germany, and francs in France. It is only in subsidiary 
silver coins (2. ¢., halves, quarters, dimes, etc.), that there 
is any limitation on the legal tender quality of our Ameri- 
can silver coins. The restriction relates to its free coinage, 
not to its status as legal tender. The general impressions 
produced on the young student’s mind by this book will be 
fairly accurate, though slightly crude in many particulars. 
But this is, perhaps, incident to the effort to state social 
complexities in so small compass. 





A Cityless and Countryless World. An Outline of Practical 
Co-operative Individualism. By HENRY OLERICH. Pub- 
lished by Gilmore & Olerich, Holstein, Iowa. 1893. 


PP. 447. 


Stephen Remarx. ‘The Story of a Venture in Ethics. By 
JAMES ADDERLY. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


1894. pp. 150. 





At; A Social Vision. By Charles S. Daniel. Boston: 
Arena Publishing Company. 1894. pp. 296. 
Here are three books which are fair samples of much 
that is now being passed off for social economic literature. 
The chief thing the authors of these books prove, is that 
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they know little or nothing about the subject of which they 
write. They show a striking unfamiliarity with the history 
and character of the evolution of modern institutions, but 
are overflowing with certainty regarding the facts of an 
ideal society in which nobody lives. They are weak in- 
stallments of sentimental socialism. As discussions of 
economic and social problems, they are worse than worth- 
less, because they not only fail to give any valuable in- 
formation on the subject, but they tend to stimulate all the 
latent lunacy inthe community. That such books can find 
readers is the most serious fact connected with their pub- 


lication. 


The English Peasant. Studies Historical, Local, and Bio- 
graphic. By RICHARD HEATH. New York: Century Co. 


English peasant life in the middle ages has been fre- 
quently dwelt upon, and sometimes idealized, by historians, 
but the life and conditions of English agricultural laborers 


of the present century have received very scant attention. 

With the rapid growth of commercial England, agri- 
culture as an industry was practically submerged, and the 
poor peasant almost entirely forgotten, when the pride of 
England passed from her landowners to her ‘‘ merchant 
princes.” The enlargement of foreign trade, rather than 
the growth of home comsumption and improvement of the 
social life of the English laborers, so completely dominated 
English public thought and policy, that only manufactur- 
ing conditions have received public attention. So com- 
pletely have the agricultural interests been segregated from 
the manufacturing, that the social conditions of agricult- 
ural laborers is a sealed book to the great bulk of the 
intelligent English public. 

The organized laborers of Lancashire and London are 
as uninformed of the social life, modes of labor, rates of 
wages, and other industrial conditions of agricultural 
laborers, as they are of those of the Soudra of India, or of 
the communal peasants of central Russia. They hardly 
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know of their existence, and if the laborers of Cambridge- 
shire should migrate to Lancashire they would be called 
foreigners. On this account Mr. Heath’s book on the 
English peasant is a much-needed contribution to the 
meagre literature of agricultural-wage conditions. It is 
not an economic treatise, but is chiefly made up of quasi- 
economic monographs previously published in current 
periodicals. On this account it is fragmentary, and lacks 
a cohesive continuity of thought. Nevertheless, it con- 
tains enough of omitted industrial history to give it real 
importance. 

One of the worst features of English agricultural life 
is the gang system. This is a system which exists in no 
other country, nor has anything equal to it for brutality 
and degradation been developed.* With the exception of 
brief mention by Thorold Rogers,* the gang system has 
been so completely ignored by English writers that public 
men, and even statisticians and leading trade unionists, 
do not know of its existence, although the gang district is 
less than a hundred miles from London, and within a 
hundred and fifty miles of Lancashire. Only last year 
a prominent economic writer who accompanied the presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Engineers, as a commission sent 
by the British government on the subject of immigration 
into the United States, and who in 1892 published a book 
discussing English labor conditions, admitted that he had 
not heard of the agricultural gang system. Fortunately, 
however, our author has traveled through the Fen coun- 
tries and learned of the gang system. If his book con- 
tained nothing but his chapter on Fen-land and Fen-men, 


in which he exposes, though quite inadequately, the gang 
system, it would have been well worth publishing. 
Although Mr. Heath does not give a very full description 
of the worst features of the gang, he supplies enough evi- 


1 See article on ‘‘English Gang System,’’ SociAL EcoNomIsT (January, 
1892), Vol. 2, page 163. 
2 ««Six Centuries of Work and Wages,”’ page 511. 
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dence to prove the existence of the abominable system. It 
is hoped it will at least be sufficient to call English public 
attention to the subject. The first fourteen chapters of the 
book are devoted to descriptions of the life of agricultural 
laborers in different sections or shires. They show how 
completely certain parts of the population of even a coun- 
try like England can fall behind in the march of civiliza- 
tion by the segregation of industrial interests. They are 
to England what the late slave states were to America—a 
chunk of medizval barbarism in the midst of eighteenth 
century civilization. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Types of English Agricultural 
Life” are three chapters devoted to the biographical 
sketches of William Cobbett, John Clare and William 
Huntington, all of whom hailed from agricultural districts. 
The book concludes with a chapter on the ‘‘ Poor Man’s 
Gospel.” This is an eloquent plea for the application of 
Christian principles to the elevation of the long-neglected 


agricultural laborers. There is a strong religious senti- 
ment running through the book, which does not prevent 
Mr. Heath from being true to the facts of history, and 
devoted to purely human interests as well as to Christian 


sentiment. 

Orations and Addre of George William Curtis. Edited by 
GEORGE ELIOT NoRTON. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1894. Vol. I., pp. 498. Vol. II., pp. 527. 

These volumes have been awaited by a public that has 
long desired to place in the library the splendid and inspir- 
ing utterances of one of America’s greatest and purest citi- 
zens. Whatever may be our opinion as to the conclusions 
at which Mr. Curtis arrived, however much we may differ 
with him as to policies, we can but admire and sympathize 
with him in his lofty motives and his unwavering fidelity 
to principle. 

The first volume contains orations and addresses on 
‘‘The Principles and Character of American Institutions, 
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and the Duties of American Citizens, 1856-1891,” and 
from first to last they breathe an increasingly earnest spirit 
of faith and love in our country, and discuss in the broadest 
light the principles that should actuate us as citizens and as 
a nation. The policies he advocates are determined by 
principles, and not vice versa. It is no wonder that among 
the great orators of the lyceum period in American his- 
tory Mr. Curtis ranked so high. As these words poured 
from his lips, they must have roused in every auditor a 
feeling of deeper consecration. We rise from reading 
these pages with an uplift of mind and heart that quickens 
and stirs every moral fibre within us. 

The second volume contains the ‘‘ Addresses and 
Reports on the Reform of the Civil Service of the United 
States.’’ No better description of its contents can be given 
than that expressed in the editorial note of Professor 
Norton: ‘‘They narrate the history of the origin and 
growth of the spoils or patronage system; they present a 
vivid picture of its multiplied and constantly increasing 
evils, and they set forth the arguments for its destruction 
with such variety of illustration and such cogency of state- 
ment as to make them irresistible to any open, unper- 
verted intelligence.’’ For their subject matter they will be 
read and studied by large numbers. For their style of 
expression they are classics of American literature. The 
name of Harper & Brothers as publishers is a guarantee of 
their typographical and mechanical excellence. 


New Economic Publications. 


Eight Hours for Work. JOHN RAE, M.A. New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. pp. 328. Price, $1.25. 

Ethics of Citizenship. JOHN Maccunn, M.A. New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. pp. 223. Price, 
$1.50. 

The Aged Poor. Condition. JOHN BooTH. New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. pp. 514. Price, 
$3.50. 

Compendium of Transportation Theories. By Eminent Ex- 
perts. Washington, D. C.: Kensington Publishing Co. 
1893. pp. 295. 

Canadian Independence. JAMES DouGLAS. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894. pp. 109. 

Joint Metallism. ANSON PHELPS STOKES. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894. pp. 118. 

Politics in a Democracy. DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. pp. 176. 

The Labor Movement. L. 'T. HoBHousE, M.A. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1893._ pp. 98. (Imported by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Social Peace. A Study of the Trade-Union Movement in 
England. Dr. G. VON SGHULZE-GAEVERNITZ. Translated 
from the German by C. M. Wicksteed, B. A. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1893. pp. 300. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Primary Elections. A Study of Methods for Improving the 
Basis of Party Organization. DANIEL S. REMSEN, of the 
New York bar. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 
pp. 121. 

The Natural Law of Money. WILLIAM BROUGH. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894. pp. 168. 

The Political Economy of Natural Law. UHENRY WoOoD. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. pp. 305. 

Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 2 vols. pp. 44I 
and 476. 

Natural Value. FREDERICK VON WEISER. ‘Translated 
from the German. Edited by William Smart. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. pp. 243. 

The Divine Order of Human Society. ROBERT ELLIS 
THOMPSON. Philadelphia: John D. Wattles. 1891. pp. 
2094. 
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